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60 The Marines’ Hymn 


Arranged by A. Trecina, 
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1. From the Halls of Mon-te - zu - ma _ To the shores of 
2. Our flag un-furled to ev - ’ry breeze From_—dawn to 
3. Here’s_health to you and to our Corps Which we are 
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We have fought in ev - ‘ry 


fight our coun-try’s bat - 
clime and 


















set-ting sun; 
proud to serve; In many a strife we’ve fought for 
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tles In the air, on land and sea; 
place Where_we could take a gun; 


First to fight for right and 
In thesnow of far - off 


life And nev-er lost our nerve;___If the Ar- my and the 
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(Copyright, 1919, by U. S$. Marine Corps. Reprinted by permission) 
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Announcing 
Fifth Book 
of 

NEW 
MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


McConathy Bartholomew 


Morgan Bray 
Mursell Miessner 
Birge 


Particular emphasis is 
given in this Fifth Book 
to deepening the appreci- 
ation of our American 
heritage of folk lore, folk 
songs, and folk dances. A 
nationwide survey indi- 
cates that in the fifth grade 
Special stress is given to 
this; therefore our Fifth 
Book offers in songs and 
dances a panorama of 
earlier America. Further 
enriches the 5-point teach- 
ing program ... Singing, 
Playing, Dancing, Listen- 
ing, Creating. Here again 
are four-color illustrations 
by Jules Gotlieb, and 
new horizons in Ameri- 
cana and in singing and 
playing with orchestral 


and social instruments. 


(A specimen page from 


The Fifth Book) 


P ROG RAM SERI ES — warry R. WILSON 


Designed to provide high quality numbers for groups of different voice combinations to 
use on general and special choral programs — equally suitable for classroom music 
study and for developing appreciation and musical power with groups not primarily or- 


ganized for public performance. Books One, Two, Four, and Five are now completed. 


Books Three and Six are in preparation. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


709 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 


221 East 20th St. 
CHICAGO 16 


45 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 3 
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for these new topflight electric phonographs — 


DECCA - CAPITOL - PORTELEC 


Here’s a golden opportunity for music teachers and schools to obtain 
a topflight Electric Phonograph ideal for music appreciation classes and 
school assemblies ... The amazing tonal range, “Auditorium-filling” 
volume and “concert hall” tone quality of these new phonos will im- 
measurably increase music students’ interest in music and will prove very 
practical in the general school curriculum . . . Stop in at your nearest 
Lyon & Healy for a “hearing” or mail your order in now for the phono- 
graph shown below that is most suitable to your requirements. 





Decca Phonograph Capitol Phonograph 


(Model P-10) Decca Phonograph 








(Model P-10) 


Has 9 inch turntable; 4 tubes 
with 10 watt output; volume and 
tone control; 8” 20-ounce heavy 
duty speaker — Astatic crystal; 
sturdy leatherette case, metal 
bumpers and corners; 82 ft. 


electric cord $76.15 


Capitol Phonograph 
(Model D-17) 


Ideal for music appreciation 
groups, is the exceptional tone 
of this Capitol. Independent 
Treble and Bass Controls; extra- 
light tone arm; plays 10” of 
12” records with lid closed; 
solid walnut panel construction; 
15 watt output; 8” magnet-type 
speaker; constant speed motor; 
pilot light $108.15 


(Additional speakers will be 
available soon). 






Capitol Phonograph 
(Model T-13) 





Available for 


Capitol Phonograph 
(Model D-17) 


New Books for Supervisors’ Journal 








(Model T-13) 


For after school “musicales” or 
school nurseries, this Capitol is 
a prime favorite. Excellent tone; 
constant speed motor; plays 10” 
or 12” discs with lid closed; 
tone and volume controls; sturdy 


walnut case $55.25 





Portelec Phonograph 
(Model 40-M2) 


Versatility personified is this 
portable electric 2-speed phono- 
graph and P.A. System .. . Just 
the thing for a large assembly. 
Has 12 watt amplifier; feather- 
weight pickup; adjustable “mike” 
stand and base with 25 ft. of 
cable; 2 heavy-duty 8” magnet 
speakers, each with 50 ft. of 
cord; sturdy case with plated 





t hardware $212.06 


\ immediate delivery 


\ 
\ 


“Theme and Variations" Bruno Walter ..........-.---:-------- $5.00 
"Shining Trumpets — A History of Jazz" Rudi Blesh ..$5.00 
"Handel" Hebert Weinstock .............--.-----:+e-e--e-eeee-oeeees $5.00 | 
“Everyone's Musical — Psychologically Speaking" Sid- ; 
a3 Lawrence PEASE, Ee ate ee ae $2.50 Portelec Phonograph (Model 40-M2) 
"Make Way for Music" Syd Skolsky .....-:-..------sse-ese+ $2.50 ; 
"Music in 7, Time" Adolfo Salazar .........-------------+----- $2.50 
— Grieg — Boy of the Northland” Sybil Deuch- $2.50 Send te Lyon & Healy for all kinds of teaching material 
"New Guide to Recorded Music" Irving Kolodin isthe $4.00 ree —_ ae ie om amer 
"The Record Book’ David Hall ......22-2.-..-.esseeceeeeecteeeees $2.98 Columbus Ocak Park _—s Evanston 
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ISIDOR PHILIPP 
and 


LOUIS SUGARMAN 





This METHOD represents an original yet simple approach to the teaching of 
elementary piano. Its chief value lies in the fact that it at once attracts the interest 
of the pupil and, more essential, retains it. The aims of this METHOD are attained 
by a novel system of progressive lessons which are characteristically illustrated and 
provided with appropriate lyrics. In conjunction with this, the individual functions 
of the eye, ear and hand are coordinated towards acquiring the fundamentals of 
sight-reading, ear-training and transposition. Another important feature is the tech- 
nical development of the left hand on an equal basis with that of the right—a feature 
heretofore little stressed in other methods. 

By its appeal to the latent musical talents of the student, this METHOD by its 
genuine cooperation of the three senses active in music, should prove to be a 


permanent foundation towards the study of advanced piano. 


Price $7.00 


Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Clinics and regular programs. 








NEW CHORUSES 


The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI cata- 
logue of choruses, are especially useful for Church, School, Festival Events, 





BMI will send you FREE reference 
copies of the choruses listed be- 


low on receipt of your request. 





























S.A.T.B. 
Cat. No. 
103 Hail Gladdening Light KASTALSKY-Ray 
04 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)-.................. TALLIS-Loftin 
105 Cantate Domino (Sing Unto the Lord).....................-.- HASSLER-Terry 
106 In the Valley Below (20c) MANNEY (Arr. by) 
107 Fearin' of the Judgment Day. SWIFT 





\10**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) GARTLAN-Braine 


112 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 
115 God Save the People GENET-ELLIOTT 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117 & 118)................ MOZART-Binder 
117 O Saviour of the World GOSS-Ray 
118 *The American Song (20c) MARTIN-SMITH 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c) LWOFF-Walton 

































































S.A.T.B. (Continued) 














(76 Ae Vom (bei cee ees WALTON 
178 O Let The Nations Be Glad (Psalm 67) (20c).................. GESSLER 
Lm 8 SR ere ee eee MIRELLE 
180 Long Years Ago (Christmas) (12c)-......-2.......c---cee-eee-es GARABRANT 
S.A. 

Cat. No. 

113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) GARTLAN 
120 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 








121 The World Is Yours SCHRAMM 

122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)......-..--------+--- SCHRAMM 

123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband) HERNRIED 
S.A.B. 


































































































'25 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet MEEKER 144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us WEBER-Springer 
\26 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)..........-.------ SCHRAMM 146 Silent Night, Holy Night 
127 Songs of Praise GESSLER-MONTGOMERY (With Unison Choir) (10c) MOLLER-HOLST 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)................. BRATTON-HERRICK 163 To A Withered Rose (S.S.A.B.) FALK-BANGS 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (!2c) KING 
131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (1!2c)...MOLLER-HOLST (Arr. by) S.S.A. 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (A Cappella) GESSLER 100 O Saviour of the World GOSS-Ray 
136 | Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c)....... ERWIN-Harlow 10! In the Boat GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
137 Christe Eleison (12c) JOSQUIN DES PRES-Block 102 In the Valley Below (20c) Manney 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (!0c)-....... ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 109**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) GARTLAN 
141 Laudamus Te PERGOLESI-Falk 114 Sunset WALTON 
143. Sing Unto the Lord a New Song FRANCIS 129 Let Freedom Ring SCHRAMM 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c) ELLIOTT 133. | Wait Alone Beside the Sea GESSLER-SIMPSON 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c)........ SCHIMMERLING 134 Music When Soft Voices Die TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c)..........---.------ WICKLINE 135 Cradle Song EISLER-BLAKE 
152 Ode to America BLEDSOE 140 The Owl JOKL-TENNYSON 
155 All Mah Sins Been Taken Away.....................-.---.--c--c-+-s-e000-- HERNRIED 142 Lacrimosa (12c) SCHUBERT-Falk 
156 Song of The Russian Plains (Meadowland) (20c) 147 A Christmas Song (1!2c) CROKER-SCHOFIELD 

Strickling (Arr. by) 148 Twilight (12c) KING-BLAKE 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)..............-- Strickling (Arr. by) (57_ Two Czecho-Slovak Folk Songs.................------- Schimmerling (Arr. by) 
160 The Immortal Father's Face KLEIN 159 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)..........------ Strickling {Arr. by) 
161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet) WALTON 164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ Idol) MOZART-Falk 
162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (12c) Holst 166 The Irishman Lilts (12c) COWELL 
165 The Irishman Lilts (12c) COWELL 177. April LUBIN 
167 Whispering Voices (L'Arlesienne Suite No. |) (12c) 

BIZET-Strickling .1.8.B. 
OT COWELL (Arr. by) —s> Don't Let It Happen Again PRICHARD 
169 My Mother (Christmas or Mother's _ Sechidasaaas STRICKLING-HAY 108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus) ...................-.- MANNEY (Arr. by) 
170 The Little Dove (S.S.A.T.B.)... seliliiteiaieacaata ..ROBB 111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity) GARTLAN 
171” OM deo Chek... MSIE 119 Elegy (A Satire) (25) cacesucvncsneenn SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
Lee SCHIMMERLING 139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (!0c)........ ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
173 Oh Lord, Redeemer.............. SULLIVAN-Strickling 151 Hallelu! (a patriotic novelty) WINKOPP 
174 Psalm of The Harvest (Psalm 104) (20) on... ...neee-eeensseceeeeeeees Gessler 153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c) WALTON 
175 Panis Angelicus (with Violin Obligato) (20c)........ FRANCK-Strickling 154 Song of the Nile WALTON 
15c¢ each unless otherwise specified 
*Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra parts available. 
iQ Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! 
‘ BROADCAST MUSIC, INC 
= ? ° 
L I 580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“§ ELECTRIC VIBRA-BELLS 
Specifications 


No. 612 J. P.—2'/2 octaves (middle C to F). Aluminum alloy bars, 144". Silent AC 
motor with a control for variations of speed. Finished in Gun Metal, Air Brush Trim. 
Weight 48 lbs. No case, but bar covers are included in price. ............ 


ee ee ey me GE Gr OP WUD v.kdnn mack desde caWisneeeséecemendeaeenn 380.00 


GLOCKENSPIEL 


No. 300-T Regular, tubular frame. 24-1!4" aluminum alloy bars. Baked lacquered 
tubular frame, countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting volume. 
Height overall 28”. Width at widest point 21". Weight 1142 lbs. complete with 
shaft. Priced complete, with all equipment for one-hand playing. List ...... $100.00 
Light Weight Glockenspiel, tubular frame. 25 1” aluminum alloy bars. Baked 
lacquered tubular frame. Countersunk holes with lock nuts on back for adjusting 
volume. Height overall 24/2". Width at widest point 17". Weight 71/2 lbs. with 
shaft. Complete with carrying equipment for one-hand playing. 

No. 310-T—Light Weight Glockenspiel with lacquered tubular frame. List ....$66.50 

Bb Instruments available in above two models 

Alto Glockenspiels, tubular frame with resonators. Complete with carrying equip- 
ee Se EE SL. 5 on concSncsdNdedeavecsdadaeseouseesencnanseaunet $140.00 
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JENCO MUSICAL PRODUCTS 





Above illustration shows 
rtability of Electric 
ibra-Bells. Both Models. 


Aluminum alloy polished bars, plus 
aluminum detachable resonators. 
Light and compact, yet having all 
the sturdiness of the concert model. 
Just fold or unfold stand as you 
would a card table. Takes only a 
matter of ten seconds to do the 
work. A handsome instrument with 
a beautiful tone, with casters for 
rolling. 








TYMPANI 


Pedal Tympani, 25” and 28” kettles, 
bowls drawn from one piece of metal, 
reinforced at top with steel band and 
inner working parts made of high- 
grade tool steel, strong sturdy base, 
complete set of two with cloth head 
covers and one pair of mallets. Ac- 
tion is made of iron alum with brass 
castings. The Pedal Tympani is a di- 
rect lever-action with key locking de- 
vice. 


All List Prices Subject to 10% Federal! 
xcise Tax 
As close as your local music dealer 


Manufactured by 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 


Decatur, Illinois 
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OPERETTAS and CANTATAS 


for School Presentation 
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ost FOR THE STAGE .%% 


BRIAR ROSE 


Opera Fantasy in Prologue and Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 

A delightful musical version of the beloved fairy tale, 
wherein the lovely Princess Briar Rose falls into a long, 
deep slumber after pricking her finger on the Tower 
Room spinning wheel, only to be awakened years later 
by the devoted Prince Florizel. It can be given with a 
cast including children and adults, and staged with 
elaborate detaii or with comparative simplicity. The 
choruses are for mixed voices, and there are twelve fe- 
male and twenty-one male characters required. Time 
of performance, two and one-half hours. 

Price, $1.50 Libretto, .25 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration 
Available on Rental 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 

Here is a comic opera for mixed voices, touched with 
the romantic charm of eighteenth Century France and 
Spain. It has become a special favorite for High School 
production because of its tuneful, melodic content and 
its ease of vocal range. It can be produced with large 
or small chorus, and there is opportunity for interesting 
solo and group dancing. The opera can be given as 
printed, or can be somewhat shortened if desired. Sim- 
ple or elaborate staging can be used for the production, 
and one set of costumes will suffice for the entire per- 
formance. Time of performance, two and one-half hours. 


Vocal Score, $2.00 Libretto, .50 
Orchestration Available on Rental 








RAG, TAG, AND BOBTAIL 


A Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 
Book by Sara Grames Clark 
Music by Paul Bliss 


A popular operetta for the grades, in which any num- 
ber can participate. The music is among the best from 
the pen of Paul Bliss, a leader among composers of 
school operettas, and the dialog and action make for 
genuinely entertaining fare. Besides the two separate 
chorus groups required (the music almost entirely is for 
unison voices), there are parts for seven girls and ten 
boys. But one scene is required. 

The story concerns the experiences of a shipwrecked 
party of young people among the strange inhabitants of 
their island refuge. Time of performance, one hour. 


Price, 75 cents 





SNOW WHITE 
AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


An Operetta for Young Folks 
By Clara Louise Burnham and George F. Root 


A steady best seller, this musical version of a familiar 
tale always is a favorite. The story is the beloved one 
from Grimm's Fairy Tales, and the action involves four 
attractive scenes. In addition to the numerous parts 
and choruses for children, there are parts each for so- 
prano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, and bass. The costumes 
should present no problems, and the music is catchy and 
tuneful throughout. Time of performance, two hours. 


Price, 75 cents 





ef FOR THE CONCERT PROGRAM ,%& 


THE LAND OF HEART'S DESIRE 


Cantata for Three-Part Treble Voices 
By Ethelbert Nevin 
Arranged by Deems Taylor 

This delightful composition is derived from the com- 
poser’s larger work for mixed voices, The Quest, and is 
particularly attractive as program material. The solos 
for baritone voice provide interesting contrast. Time 
of performance, twenty minutes. 


Price, $1.00 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT 


Cantata for Three-Part Treble Voices 
By Paul Bliss 

A choral fantasy to which Stars, Fireflies, Sunbeams, 
Birds, etc. lend their songs. The solo _ are assigned 
to the Spirit of Silence of the Night, The Spirit of Storm, 
and The Spirit of Danger. Time of performance, twenty- 
five minutes. 





Price, 60 cents 
Orchestration Available on Rental 





ODE TO MUSIC 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By Mana-Zucca 

A short program number for mixed voices, piano, or- 
gan, and orchestra, in which a distinguished American 
composer presents some of her most appealing and en- 
gaging work, Time of performance, ten minutes. 

Price, 40 cents 
Organ and Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


PAUL REVERE'S RIDE 


Cantata for Mixed Voices 
By A. J. Gantvoort 

Due to the fact that this cantata commemorates an im- 
portant historical event, it serves as ideal program ma- 
terial for any season of the schoo! year. The score 
throughout is aptly designed for young voices, and the 
whole is marked with a genuine musical appeal. Time 
of performance, twenty minutes. 


Price, 75 cents 








* THE JOHN CHURCH CO. ~ 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 


1712 Chestnut Street 
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Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 
schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreafional groups. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, Over 
There, My Own America, | Hear America Singing, K-K-K-Katy 

Our Forever United Stotes and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Negro Spirituals 
Four-Part S.A.1.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Charict, Go Down 
Moses, Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Nobody 

Knows The Trouble I've Had and six others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Mixed Voices 
Four-Part S.A.1T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, Charmaine, 

Whispering, M-O-T-H-E-R and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 
K-K-K-Katy, Marching Along Together and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Treble Voices 
Three-Part $.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: The American's Creed, Siboney, Deep Purple, Swéet 
And Lovely, Over The Rainbow, Whispering, Diane, Jeannine, 

Chormaine, The Woman In The Shoe and t~o others. _ 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 


Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, 
My Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To 
Flag, K-K-K-Katy, The American's Creed and four 
others. 





Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 1 
Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love 
Song, Voice In The Old Village Choir, When The Moon Comes 

Over The Mountain and seven others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 2 
Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Home On The Range, 

Liebestraum, Roll Along Prairie Moon and six others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 3 
Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Alone, Blue Moon, Good Night Sweetheart, Man- 
hattan Serenade, Good Bye Jonah, All | Do Is Dream Of You, 

Would You, Soldier On The Shelf and four others. 


Feist Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Part 1.7.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear 
Old Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, The Waltz You Saved For Me, 
The King’s Horses and five others. 


Miller Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Port 7.7.8.8. arrangements 
Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Little Mother, School 
Day Sweethearts, When Honey Sings An Old-Time Song, Do 
You Ever Think Of Me and three others. 


Miller Choral Collection of Hawaiian Songs 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My 
Little Grass Shack, Hula Rock-A-Bye, Across The Sea, Island 
Serenade, Lovely Hula Hands, Hula Lullaby and four others. 
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rhuy musical plrase lacated tnstantly, repeated endlessly! 


In teaching Wagner, for ex- 
ample, you may want to dwell upon both 
his spontaneous and his deliberate use 
of the leitmotiv for dramatic as well as 
musical ends. You'd like to repeat recorded 
illustrations again and again for contrast 
and analysis. 

But how? By blindly searching for ex- 
amples on a music record? No. By simply 
using the new Fairchild Language Master. 
It's a word, note or musical phrase-spotting 
playback machine. It has an illuminated 
‘spotting dial’ that records the location 
of any word, note or musical phrase on a 


record. It has a hand operated lever which 
returns the pickup to the word, note or 
musical phrase that is to be repeated again 
and again—until mastered. 

How can it be operated? Three ways. 
First, as a self-contained unit complete 
with amplifier and speaker. Second, with- 
out its own amplifier-speaker unit. Simply 
connect the playback to any existing sound 
system. Third, with headphones. The out- 
put of the crystal pickup will drive a pair 
of crystal headphones without the am- 
plifier. Headphone use provides quiet lis- 
tening for libraries or study rooms. 
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The Fairchild Language Master permits 
the rapid, concentrated study of many 
phases of musical theory, appreciation 
and history from recordings. It repeats 
any musical note or phrase for memoriz- 
ing or reducing to score. It speeds the 
teaching of the languages needed for an 
extensive repertoire. 

The Fairchild Language Master can be 
operated from any 110-120 AC light 
socket. It is priced within range of both 
instructor and student ownership. For 
complete information address: 88-06 Van 
Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 1, New York. 
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In the stratosphere of Professional Music, 
Ludwig & Ludwig drums are highly favored 
for their rugged construction, beautiful 
design, full volume, ease of response. Here 
is Roy Knapp, top-flight percussion artist 
and teacher, in his private empire of Ludwig 
drums and tympani. Mr. Knapp, of N.B.C., 
Mutual, and Columbia, is one of the world’s 
finest percussionists. 
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for the 


School Musician 


Alert to that exclusive quality 
that makes Ludwig & Ludwig 
drums so essential to the expert 
performance of the professional 
musician, school music direc- 
torsand school musicians them- 
selves want that extra Ludwig 
advantage. Ludwig equipped 
units give performances that 
“win,” like this drum section 
of the Walter French Jr. High 
School of Lansing, Michigan. 


A drummer can be no better than his drum. A fine smooth professional performance can 
be achieved only with drums that are responsive and voluminous in tone quality true 


to the instrument. Every school drummer who wants to play like the big radio stars, 
can do so, with the right amount of practice,—and Ludwig drums. See and try Ludwig 
precision instruments at your local music store or write direct for special literature. 
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Dept. 1118, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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YOUR PUPILS WILL WANT TO BE 
Good Citizens «4 Good Neighbors 


are particularly valua- 
ble for classroom use be- 
cause they make learn- 






ing and teaching easier. 
Each filmstrip was con- 
ceived, planned and 
written by experienced 
teachers. 

Each is a self-con- 
tained teaching unit with 
motivation, concept 
teaching, problems and 

. questions for discussion. 
Combined with unbreak- 
able vinylite TEACH-O- 
DISCs they constitute an 
integrated sight and 
sound teaching device 
that produces splendid 
classroom results. The 
two kits described on 
this page are excellent ex- 
amples. You may order 
them in coupon below. 
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FRIENDSHIP KIT: A group of audio- 

visual teaching aids based on Irving 

[ Caesar's sensational book “Sing a 

Song of Friendship.” 19 delightful 

O and easily-understood songs that stress 

the importance of World a 

and Human Rights. For use in Middle 
Grades. : 

Kit is made up of 3 main elements: 
(a) 5 color TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS — 
$5 each, (b) 4 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face TEACH-O-DIscs 


SAFETY KIT: Another group of audio- in album, $12, (c) The book, “Sing a 
visual teaching aids based on the Irving Song of Friendship” containing words 
Caesar book of 19 songs. These deal with and music of 19 songs fully illustrated, 
safety habits and help develop an alert, School Price, $1.50. Full Kit Price, 


safety-conscious attitude. For Primary only $38.50. 
Grades. 
Kit - made up of (a) fi sie ec: i al a ee ee ap me = 
is pe Bo fh d f 
5 black-and-white TEACH AUDIO-VISUAL 


O-FILMSTRIPS—$3 each, 
(b) 2 unbreakable vinylite 
12-inch double-face TEACH- 
O-Discs in album $6, (c) 
the book, “Sing a Song of 
Safety” containing words 
and music of the 19 songs 
fully illustrated, School 
Price, $1.25. Full Kit Price, 
$22.25. Use coupon at right 
to order. 


TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS READY SOON 


Primary Arithmetic (for use 
in Primary Grades), 6 film- 
strips, black and white. 

. $18.00 
Community Helpers (for 
use in Primary Grades), 6 
filmstrips, black and white. 

$18.00 
American History (for use 
in Middle Grades), 8 film- 
strips, black and white. 

$24.00 
English Literature (for use 
in Junior and in Senior High 
Schools), 3 filmstrips, black 
and white «+ Ore 


Foods and Nutrition (for use 
in Junior High Schools), 5 
filmstrips, color . $25.00 


ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 





DIVISION 
POPULAR SCIENCE PUBLISHING CO. MEJ-11 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


I WISH TO ORDER the audio-visual teaching aids checked 
below: 

FRIENDSHIP KIT SAFETY KIT 

() 5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS [] 5 TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 
in color, 4 12-inch double- in black-and-white, 2 12- 
face records, and Irving Cae- _inch_ double - face records, 
sar's ‘“Sing a Song of Friend- and Irving Caesar's Sing a 
ship’’—Complete Kit, $38.50 Song of Safety’—Complete 

Kit, $22.25 

I wish to order the following separate elements of the 
FRIENDSHIP or SAFETY kits: (prices are listed in descrip- 
GE PIED ow aiccsietevsiscsnevecccecivcnsnccscccuseousedeusenteneensenesmmanees 


(0 PAYMENT ENCLOSED [([ C.0.D. ( BILL 


Please send me information about: 


A TEACH-O-FILMSTRIPS 0 Portable Electric Phono- 
TEACH-O-DISC Classroom graph and Dual-speed 
Recordings machines (33-1/3 and 
(C0 Tri-Purpose Projector 78 r.p.m.) 

NE cit cincasnihioncanncanmminenidiowniens Fe iscnstanpanatsaian 


ate OF SOB a csivewsnsvsvsssesesceveusscnssscscvseensenensiibinianiadientens 
Bee BING ecncccsnvitkcnttibtiiinininiinniniinmenea 
GAD: sicsssinisintehpsananesabiiaieitaneiabini ZOMB..000000 as 3 


——_— =< = ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee es ee! 
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THE TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL 


On Wings of Song 
in the Classroom 


READY IN JANUARY 









Here’s the book you have 
been looking for! A book 
of invaluable suggestions and 
helps for using ON WINGS OF 
SONG. in Part | there is a 
statement of purpose and plan 
followed by complete analyses 
of each of the three units of 
songs; a description of the 
types of activities included in 
singing; rhythmic expression, 
and music reading; an ex- 
planation of part singing; the 
use of simple instruments; fes- 
tivals and programs; an ac- 
count of how music is related 
to other curriculum subjects. 
Part ll treats the following: — 
How to teach rote songs; The 
retarded singer, remedial work 
in singing; Singing and speak- 
ing; Rhythmic activities and 
rhythm reading; Developing 
reading readiness in music; 
Part singing and related ac- 
tivities; Use of melody instru- 
ments; Creative music; Public 
programs. 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 
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CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 





A Complete Unit 
for Consolidated Schools 


THE BOOK 


ON WINGS OF SONG, the popular 
World of Music book, specially de- 


signed for rural schools with enough 
song material for a three-year pro- 
gram. Songs are arranged in se- 
quence to meet the seasons. There 
are songs for holidays and special 
days. A music reading program, 
song arrangements, including piano 
accompaniments, chording, descants, 
the use of melody and percussion 
instruments, and game and action 
songs are provided. Pages, ar- 
ranged artistically and made attrac- 
tive with beautiful illustrations in 


color, invite pupils to joyful partici- 


pation in singing. 





Ginn and Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 





COLUMBUS 16 



















THE RECORDS 


RCA Victor 
Records 


Records are now available to 
help you teach the songs in 
Unit | of ON WINGS OF SONG. 
An album of 4 records presents 
33 songs many with piano ac- 
companiment — 3 sung by 
tenor voice, 7 by soprano, 6 
by alto, 5 by alto and tenor, 
2 by soprano and tenor, 3 by 
soprano and alto, 7 by so- 
prano, alto, and tenor. 
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FOR ONE WORLD 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 


have discerned in its content a policy of the Editorial 
Board to extend the thinking of our Conference 
beyond the schoolroom and its problems. We believe it 
necessary to resist the all-too-common tendency of teach- 
ers to become so preoccupied with the details of the job 


T IS VERY PROBABLE that many readers of the JOURNAL 


that the basic objectives are overlooked or forgotten. 


We also believe that effective learning is seldom possible 
where the teacher fails to think of a pupil not only as 
he is today or this semester but as a matured citizen of 
the world a score of years hence. The necessity for 
such a viewpoint has increased as new media for decreas- 
ing distance and increasing communication are utilized. 
The war and the difficult process of achieving a satis- 
factory peace agreement have brought us face to face 
with a situation which has terrifying aspects. The means 
of destroying not only civilization but life itself are at 
hand. We have only to will it and mankind can be set 
back, thousands of years in its struggle toward the light. 


+ 


It has taken us several decades to achieve any wide- 
spread acceptance of the fact that we are a part of the 
community. We not only are paid to serve it but we 
realize we have a vital role in forming its future. Enter- 
taining it has little significance, although too many of 
us haven’t progressed past that stage. Developing (and, 
unfortunately, exploiting) the skill of a small percentage 
to a high degree of musicianship also monopolizes the 
attention of too large a proportion of our profession. 
Nevertheless we have, on the whole, broken out of the 
classroom and become aware of our community status. 


+ 


It is not too early to agitate for a still broader view- 
point, a larger community—a world of federated peo- 
ples finding in music not only a universal means of ex- 
pressing themselves and understanding the others, but 
one of the cementing ingredients by which it becomes 
integrated. 

Our Latin American friends have shown us the way 
in this instance. Lacking so many things we have ac- 


cepted thoughtlessly, they have been notably rich in 
vision. To our everlasting credit we have responded 
enthusiastically and met them more than half way with 
the result that in a few years there has been set up a 
framework for close cooperation in public music educa- 
tion on this hemisphere. In the process we have dis- 
covered among them talent of a high order along with 
personal charm and a natural graciousness which has 
made them most effective emissaries for their respective 
countries. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO) has begun a similar 
project which takes in the whole world. The report of 
its preparatory commission indicates that the organiza- 
tion is well staffed and possessed of initiative as well as 
vision. Our Conference is cooperating heartily and de- 
tails of the movement will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


+ 


The United States has evolved a system of public 
music education unmatched in history. It has called for 
and received a wealth of equipment and a time allotment 
beyond: the dreams of many nations. This material 
leadership imposes upon us the responsibility to match 
with understanding, generosity, and courage what a 
fortunate fate has given us. 


+ 


Finally, if we accept the full implication of. this move- 
ment, there will come into our teaching a depth and 
significance which will sweep away much of the super- 
ficiality which has kept it from fulfilling its destiny. 
Above all, let us not be intimidated by the immensity of 
the idea or shrug it off as a harebrained scheme, for- 
getting that our Conference was only a beautiful dream 
just a few decades ago. Before some of our younger 
members have retired they may see American nmusic 
students in Rio de Janeiro, Paris, or Moscow, partici- 
pating with those of other nations in a movement helping 
to make One World an achievement rather than merely 
a goal. 








The Advancement 
Program 


C. V. BUTTELMAN 


S ANNOUNCED in the March 1946 issue of this 
A magazine, the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, with the cooperation of its affiliates and 
auxiliaries, has entered upon a long-term program for 
the “Advancement of Music Education.” 

The program. offers very little that is new in the 
way of general objectives or activities. Rather, it repre- 
sents a blueprint of the major purposes of the organiza- 
tion, with specifications for achieving them—a focused 
and coordinated plan for developing projects and carry- 
ing on activities essential to the maintenance, improve- 
ment and extension of music education in the over-all 
curriculum. Important in this procedure are the inte- 
grated state-division-national committees now being set 
up in cooperation with the state affiliates in connection 
with a number of special projects. 

The program will employ the full manpower and or- 
ganizational machinery of the MENC and its affiliates 
and auxiliaries. Through this coordination of leader- 
ship and effort, and by utilization of the various aids 
and services which can be made available through the 
facilities of the national organization, the professional 
status and the educational services of all participating 
local, state, and sub-state organization units will be 
enhanced and the entire program made more effective. 


Action Schedule 


Major elements, or objectives, of the Advancement 
Program, grouped under fourteen headings, are briefly 
described in the following resumé: 


(1) Public Relations. (a) Promotion of public knowledge 
and appreciation of music education. (b) Promotion of public 
acquaintanceship with, and appreciation and support of the music 
education profession. 


(2) School-Community Relations. (a) Cooperation in the 
promotion and maintenance of integrated local school-community 
programs, -and in the development of local music councils, 
combining all musical interests, organizations, leadership. (b) 
Aid in developing integrated local musical activities, such as 
school-community festivals, church-school cooperation in music, 
music in industry, recreational programs, etc. 


(3) School Music Budgets. The compilation and dissemi- 
nation of information, studies and other aids for use in interest- 
ing school boards and taxpayers in providing increased appro- 
priations from school funds for the advancement of music edu- 
cation, especially in areas where insufficient provision is now 
made for teaching personnel, facilities, equipment, and materials. 


(4) Special Services. A plan for extending the services 
now made available by the MENC to music educators, school 
administrators, and community leaders through provision of 
printed materials and other aids and through field representatives 
and members of the headquarters staff. 


(5) Music Education Activities. Cooperation with local, 
district, county, state, regional, and national organizations in 
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A Progressive and Militant 
Campaign, with Long-range Objectives and 
Action Now on All Fronts 


the promotion and administration of all types of activities which 
contribute to the effectiveness of the music education program. 
Such activities include competition-festivals and festivals of all 
types for students and adults, exchange concerts, school and 
post-school choruses, orchestras, bands—local and inter-city—and 
many other projects. 


(6) Research. Provision of information and data pertain- 
ing to music education, obtained through studies and investiga- 
tions conducted by the Music Education Research Council, or 
available from other sources. 


(7) Music Curriculum. Continued and intensified effort to 
improve and extend the contribution of music to the total pro- 
gram of education through utilization of all available resources 
including (a) the results of the four-year period of curriculum 
committee studies embraced in the volume of 1946 Reports now 
being prepared for use as a reference and textbook; (b) further 
studies carried on by the Research Council and special com- 
mittees, enlisting the cooperation of leaders in music education 
and general education; (c) collaboration with teacher-education 
institutions in matters pertaining to the preparation of music 
teachers and music courses for general teachers in the elementary 
schools. 


(8) In-Service Traming Aids. Cooperation with the state 
associations in carrying on an extensive program of in-service 
training institutes, workshops, clinics, conferences—state, sub- 
state, and local. 


(9) Economic Status of Teachers. Cooperation with the 
National Education Association and state and local organiza- 
tions in enlisting public support in the campaign to secure ade- 
quate salaries for teachers, and to insure their economic ,secu- 
which are fundamental to the entire Advancement Program. 


(10) Teacher Recruitment. Participation in the NEA-spon- 
sored program for overcoming the critical shortage of teachers, 
with special attention to the assistance the MENC and its mem- 
bers can give through cooperation in guidance, both as per- 
tains to young people qualified to prepare for music teaching 
and to those students whose talents point to other areas of the 
teaching profession. 


(11) Future Music Teachers. Collaboration with teacher- 
education institutions through the MENC Student Membership 
and Student Activities program. (This project, now being de- 
veloped, is based upon the new MENC membership classifica- 
tion to be provided for music education students. The student 
member will automatically transfer to active membership status 
at the time he starts in his first teaching position. Details of 
the plan will be announced in the near future.) 


(12) Cooperation with Other Organizations and Agencies. 
Continuation of the cooperative policy which has been shared 
for many years with other leading national organizations in and 
outside of the fields of music and education, and with the U. S. 
Office of Education, the state departments of education, and 
other federal and state government departments and agencies. 
The Advancement Program should afford opportunities for en- 
hancing and extending these cooperative relationships, with re- 
sultant increased opportunities to give and receive benefits. 


(13) International Cooperation. Continuation and exten- 
sion of cooperation with music educators in other countries, 
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through government agencies and professional organizations, 
and through such media as the program of educational and cul- 
tural exchange, the Pan American Union, The World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession, and the Fine Arts Section of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation (UNESCO). 

(14) Interorganizational Cooperation. Extension of cooper- 
ation with and between the affiliated state associations and other 
organization units through such media as officers’ conferences, 
the state-division-national committee organization, field service, 
bulletins and other materials, etc. 


General Aims 


The following excerpt from an article by National 
President Luther A. Richman, published in the June 
1946 JOURNAL, effectively summarizes the general aims 
of the Advancement Program. 

“Like all education, music education suffered ma- 
terially during the war. We strengthened some aspects 
of our work but weakened other portions of it. It is up 
to us right now to take an inventory of the needs and 
opportunities that confront us, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the task of rebuilding a greater and more effec- 
tive structure of music education—a structure that takes 
into account: 


“(1) All of the pupils in our schools; (2) all of the 
people in our communities; (3) the place and function 
of music in a well-rounded educational program; (4) 
the place of music in the life of a community; (5) the 
provision of opportunities for the gifted to participate 
in highly-trained musical groups, and desirable musical 
experiences for all children and adults; (6) the future of 
our work by encouraging outstanding students who are 
definitely musical to enter the music teaching field as a 
life work; (7) the promotion of understanding and mu- 
tual assistance among all in the music profession; (8) 
the provision of many avenues of growth for the music 
educator, including college and university music classes, 
attendance at music conferences, music workshops, clin- 
ics for band, orchestra, choral, and elementary teachers, 
more adequate music libraries, and more effective use of 
films, radio and phonograph; (9) a wider understanding 
of the total educational picture with consequent appreci- 
ation of the problems and aspirations of all teachers and 
administrators; (10) the cultivation of professional 
spirit through assuming the responsibilities of member- 
ship in local, state, and national professional organiza- 
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THE Music Educators National Conference has 
been taking stock of the responsibilities of its 
stewardship for the music education profession. 

The stock-taking was begun in 1942, when the 
challenge of “Widening Horizons for Music Ed- 
ucation” resulted in the explorations participated 
in by hundreds of MENC members through the 
medium of the nationwide curriculum commit- 
tee studies. In the midst of the four-year period 
of these studies and investigations (1944), the 
organization began “Looking and Planning 
Ahead” for music education, and in 1945 leaders 
from every state, aided by colleagues from the 
general education field, collaborated in the 
series of six regional consultant group meetings 
to plan for the postwar period. 

The results of the four years of curriculum 
studies and the reports of the consultant groups 
are represented in the 1947 MENC volume soon 
to be made available for general use—an in- 
valuable guide, reference book and text. 

Corollarial to the findings and recommenda- 
tions derived from the studies and discussions 
upon which the new MENC book is based, it is 
logical that, from the composite of thinking and 
planning, of study and consultation, to which so 
many persons contributed, there should be forth- 
coming some definite and generally accepted 
ideas regarding the policies, activities, and serv- 
ices of the professional organization. And there- 
fore, in the organization of these ideas in terms 
of ACTION, we have the PROGRAM FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION—the 
platform for a progressive and militant cam- 
paign, with long-range objectives and ACTION 
NOW on all fronts. 











tions; (11) the close and friendly cooperation and un- 
derstanding between those who teach music and those 
who manufacture, publish, and distribute equipment and 
materials necessary to a successful music education pro- 
gram; (12) the recognition of our opportunities and 
obligations in the world community—both as to what 
we think, plan, and teach from day to day, and what 
we do about our relationships with the educators and 
musicians of other countries.” 


PAUL J. WEAVER 


| sudden death of Paul J. Weaver on October 14, 1946, 
removed from our ranks a co-worker whose contributions 
to the MENC, and especially to its official magazine, the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL, were widely recognized and appreciated. 
Mr. Weaver held the office of first vice-president of the MENC 
in 1922 and during that year also served as president of the 
Southern Conference for Music Education, which he helped 
organize in 1922. Later, he participated in the reorganization 
development which united the Southern Conference with the 
other five regional units as Divisions of the MENC. From 1926 
to 1930 he was national second vice-president, which office 
carried the post of editor of the official magazine, then known 
as the Music Supervisors Journal. It was during this period 
that he had an important part in the Anglo-American Confer- 
ence, serving as chairman of the American committee on Inter- 
national Relations. He was also active in the Music Teachers 
National Association, of which he was at one time vice-presi- 
dent, and he participated in the activities of various other 
educational and musical organizations. 

His career as a teacher, following his graduation from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1911, included assignments which he 
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successively and successfully filled as director of music at 
Racine (Wis.) College, assistant supervisor of music in the 
St. Louis Public Schools, director of music at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and professor of music at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. In the latter position, he was 
chairman of the music department for fifteen years. He wrote 
frequently for various periodicals and compiled and edited a 
number of music books. Of all of his services to the music 
education profession, perhaps none is more significant than the 
achievements of the JoURNAL under his guidance. The expan- 
sion of the magazine program and the services of the JoURNAL 
office were important factors in the developments which led to 
the establishment of the national headquarters for the organiza- 
tion’s business and publication departments, in which were 
merged the offices of the national treasury and the official 
magazine. As is well known, Mrs. Weaver shared the respon- 
sibilities of the JoURNAL business management and direction of 
the office staff. 

Mr. Weaver is survived by his wife, Mrs. Hazel Gantt 
Weaver, a son, Paul J. Weaver, Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Rachel 
Danforth. 
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Mobilizing Education 
for Peace 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


HE DELEGATES to the World Conference of the 

Teaching Profession at Endicott can look back over 

two work-packed weeks of cooperative effort with 
solid satisfaction. For whatever may happen at other in- 
ternational meetings, the teachers at Endicott completed a 
very heavy program of work, finished it on time, reached 
unanimous agreements, and went their several ways 
knowing and trusting each other better than when they 
met. And that, unfortunately, does not happen at all 
international gatherings. 

They could remember their opening session, when 
President Truman’s greeting and message had urged 
them to step out from behind the ivied walls of the 
schoolhouse and to join in the task of enlightening the 
world areas of ignorance and ill-will. The President had 
called on them to make education a continuing adventure 
in human understanding, to start now to build, in time, 
the bulwark of a lasting peace through education. They 
did start; they did build; and they will go on building. 

The World Conference of the Teaching Profession 
met from August 17 to 30 at the invitation of the 
National Education Association of the United States. 
This conference was the largest and most representative 
international gathering of educators since before the 
war. It brought together fifty-six delegates from thirty- 
eight national teachers’ associations in twenty-eight dif- 
ferent countries. 

Members of the conference attended as accredited 
delegates of their countries’ largest and most representa- 
tive teachers’ organizations. The Endicott meeting was 
international. It was not, and did not intend to be, or 
try to be, a meeting of diplomats. 

The nations whose teachers’ associations sent delegates 
included ten of our neighbors to the South. Delegates 
came from big Brazil and little El Salvador, from 
French-speaking Haiti, from Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru. 
The Arabic countries were represented by Iraq and 
Egypt. We heard Icelandic spoken by the delegate of 
the Iceland Teachers’ Association, and from near the 
opposite pole we heard Afrikaans spoken by the delegate 
from the teachers of South Africa. There were delegates 
from the teachers of Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
from Czechoslovakia, Greece and Poland; from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Northern Ireland; from Eire, Swe- 
den, and Switzerland; from The Netherlands and Nor- 
way; from nearby Canada and far-off China they all 
converged on the village of Endicott. The delegates 
spoke sixteen different native tongues, but we found that 
the welfare of children is a real international language. 

Observers were present from three United States 
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A Report on the 
World Conference of the Teaching 
Profession, August 1946 


Government agencies most immediately concerned: the 
Office of Education, the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation, and the Department of State. Four inter- 
governmental organizations, including the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, and the United Nations itself, also sent ob- 
server-advisors. The Inter-American Conference of 
Teachers, the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions, the International Federation of Secondary Teach- 
ers, and the New Education Fellowship were also 
represented. 

The general purpose of the conference was to discuss 
ways and means by which teachers could work together 
to advance their common interests and to promote peace 
and understanding among nations. One of the major 
achievements of the conference was the completion, in 
record time, of the text of a Draft Constitution for a 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. The 
Draft Constitution was signed at the end of the confer- 
ence by each delegate as a token of his faith in its basic 
principles. The Constitution will now be presented to 
the various organizations represented at Endicott when 
the delegates return to their respective countries. The 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession will be- 
come a living reality when it has been approved by ten 
of these associations. 

The purposes of the new organization will be, as 
stated in the Draft Constitution : 


(1) To make the highest standards of full and free education 
available to all without discrimination. 

(2) To improve the professional status of the teachers of the 
world and to promote their intellectual, material, social and civic 
interests and rights. 

(3) To promote world-wide peace through the building of 
goodwill founded upon cooperation between nations in educa- 
tional enterprises, based upon pertinent and accurate informa- 
tion. 

(4) To advise the appropriate organizations of the United Na- 
tions and of other international bodies on educational and pro- 
fessional matters. 


All of this means that the teachers in your neighbor- 
hood school need no longer work in isolation. They will 
have a clear plan and definite methods for working, 
through their respective national teachers’ organizations, 
with hundreds of thousands of their colleagues in other 
lands, for better schools and better international under- 
standing. 


The name of the new organization was carefully 
chosen. Each of the principal words in it has a particu- 
lar significance : 

The very first word in the title, “The World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession” reveals the point of view of the Endi- 
cott Conference. This organization is not international; it aims 


to become truly a world organization. It is intended that this 
organization shall ultimately include teachers of the entire world. 
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Their participation is not to depend on cooperation among ma- 
tions but on cooperation among teachers, wherever they happen 
to work and live. 

The second word in the name of the new agency is Organiza- 
tion. The teachers assembled had seen in their respective coun- 
tries that national progress can best be made through the or- 
ganization of those most actively concerned. For this reason, 
they determined to apply on a world-wide scale the methods of 
organized teamwork which have produced results in their own 
countries. 

The third important word in the title of the organization is 
Teaching. While it does not intend to exclude from considera- 
tion such educational matters as are carried on by radio, the 
press and other agencies, the organization will concentrate its 
efforts upon the activities of organized teacher-pupil education. 

Finally, this is The World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. It seeks no power for its own sake. It aims at improv- 
ing the status of education in order that each succeeding gen- 
eration may live more freely and abundantly. The World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession is to be an agency not of 
selfishness, but of service. 


The representative educators at Endicott wanted and 
got more than a “paper” organization. They set a scale 
of membership fees in the World Organization which 
will strain their slender resources. They intend to meet 
at least annually, to keep in constant touch with their 
members by means of a Journal, and to employ a full- 
time staff to execute the policies on which they agree. 

The Constitution for the new World Organization 
was not the only important work completed at Endicott. 
This group of distinguished educators also drafted de- 
tailed programs for the teaching of international under- 
standing, planned further assistance by their organiza- 
tions in rebuilding education in the war-devastated 
areas, and made a series of recommendations to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, more familiarly and concisely known as 
UNESCO. 

This last activity had widespread interest. Since the 
first General Conference of UNESCO was to be held 
only a few weeks later, and since most of the delegates 
at the conference came from countries that are or soon 
will be members of UN ESCO, this topic was of immedi- 
ate practical concern to all the delegates. One of the 
main aims of The World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession is effective cooperation of teachers with 
UNESCO, in order that UNESCO may contribute to 
peace and security, through education. The new organi- 
zation approves wholeheartedly of the aims and purposes 
of UNESCO.* There is every reason to hope and ex- 
pect that UNESCO will recognize it and cooperate 
fully with it. 





*When President Truman, on July 30, 1946, signed the 
resolution authorizing the United States to join UNESCO, 
he declared, “UNESCO will summon to service in the cause 
of peace the forces of education, science, learning, and the 
creative arts, and the agencies of the film, the radio, and the 
printed word through which knowledge and ideas are 
diffused among mankind.” 

Some of the main lines of activity contemplated for 
UNESCO include: (1) recommendations on agreements 
which will promote the free flow of knowledge and ideas 
across international boundaries, through all means of mass 
communication; (2) promotion of international interchange 
of persons active in the fields of education, science, and cul- 
ture; (3) assistance to member states, on their request, in 
the developn:ent of educational activities; (4) promotion of 
international collaboration in science, scholarship and the 
arts; (5) promotion of education at all levels directed toward 
international understanding, adherence to democratic values 
and the maintenance of peace. UNESCO will also be con- 
cerned with problems of educational rehabilitation in war 
devastated countries, will ascertain the needs of these coun- 
tries and encourage official or private agencies to give ef- 
fective assistance, (See article on page 28.) 
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INTERNATIONAL conferences in 1946 are as com- 
mon as New England town meetings or Chamber of 
Commerce get-togethers in the early years of this cen- 
tury. What was unique about the World Conference 
of the Teaching Profession — and one of its strengths 
— was that it was an entirely unofficial assembly. 

The meeting, sponsored by the National Education 
Association, was held at Endicott, New York. Here 
delegates from twenty-eight countries met to consider 
five major questions: (1) How to develop cooperation 
in the teaching of international relations, (2) How to 
develop an effective organization of the teachers of the 
world. (3) How to aid and cooperate with UNESCO. 
(4) How to assist in the rehabilitation of schools of 
the war-devastated countries. (5) What major prob- 
lems are involved in international cooperation in edu- 
cation and how to attack them. Chairmen of the com- 
mittees which worked on the questions were, respec- 
tively: Margaret Pringle, Scotland; Floyd Willough- 
by, Canada; W. de Lange, The Netherlands; R. Mor- 
gey, England; and Vaclav Prihoda, Czechoslovakia. 
The author of this report,* William G. Carr, associate 
secretary of the NEA and liaison officer assigned to 
the Department of Music (MENC), served as sec- 
retary-general. 

Among the proposals to which the conference gave 
its consideration were: worldwide exchange of teach- 
ers and students between nations, need for a universal 
language and greater study of languages, development 
of common world textbooks under the authorship of 
recognized scholars, and elimination of extreme na- 
tionalism from the school curriculum. 

A major advance in education was made when The 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession, de- 
scribed by Dr. Carr in his report, was authorized by a 
unanimous vote. 


*Adapted for publication in the JouRNAL from the manuscript of 
a radio address broadcast September 9, 1946, by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 











The making and keeping of the peace is going to be 
a difficult, complicated and continuous process. Many 
different people have a part to play. The political lead- 
ers must try to get all the international boundary lines 
drawn in the best possible places. The international 
lawyers have to make the international court of justice 
a real force in the behavior of nations. The experts in 
economics are dealing with delicate problems of world 
trade and raw materials. All of us together must become 
informed and unselfish citizens of our country and of 
the world. 


And now the teacher takes his place and adds his part 
to the common effort. It is a very important part. For 
we shall not control war merely by providing men with 
enough to eat, or by agreeing to international legal codes, 
or even by drawing the precise boundaries of nations 
upon the surface of our shrinking planet. The knowl- 
edge and the attitudes which make for peace or for war 
can be developed by education. No nation can most 
wisely educate its people for peace unless all nations 
cooperate to do the same. 

The representatives of the major teachers’ associa- 
tions who gathered in Endicott know that the teacher’s 
professional responsibility is to guard, extend, and im- 
part to all mankind the cultural heritage of all mankind. 
They saw that, in spite of the rich potentialities created 
by modern science, the future of the young people in 
their classes is menaced by international discord, eco- 
nomic injustice, ignorance and want. The highest pur- 
pose of the Endicott Conference, the purpose in which 
it brilliantly succeeded, was to mobilize the teachers of 
the world for their continuing battle against these 
dangers to peace and freedom. 
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Music in International 
Harmony 


JOHN G. PAINE 


ODAY, as never before, the hope that lies deep in 
| te hearts of men everywhere is based on the belief 

that a common understanding among the peoples of 
the world is not a dream but a real possibility. 

No lasting peace can ever be attained without that 
common understanding. The problem that confronts us, 
therefore, the vital problem that presses in on us from 
all sides, is how to attain it. The problem is interna- 
tional in scope; but its immediacy here is national, and 
it must be studied and solved by our national mechan- 
isms. These mechanisms will need all of our help and all 
of our support. Unfortunately for this problem, these 
mechanisms have been accustomed and habited to prob- 
lems of protocol, problems of economics, problems of 
trade and commerce, problems of ideologies and their 
conflicts. But here is a problem that involves in its very 
essence spiritual values, esthetic values, and cultural 
values in their broadest aspects. 

To better comprehend these aspects of the problem, a 
quick glance at the situation as it confronts us here in 
the United States might be of great help. It is common 
knowledge that throughout the world we as a nation 
are recognized as the most powerful, the most efficient, 
and the most productive nation in the world. But these 
concepts do not beget respect for us or admiration for 
us in other lands; they beget envy and fear, and even- 
tually, distrust and hate. That is too bad, for in reality 
we are nice people. Our basic impulses are those of 
generosity and friendship, and we have a deep sense of 
enjoyment in helpfulness. We are ready at all times 
to give freely of our wealth to aid people anywhere in 
the world, to sympathize with their sufferings and dis- 
tress, and to open our hearts equally with our pocket- 
books. 

Stress Our Emotionalism 


Our problem here, then, is to project these character- 
istics in our international propaganda, so that we may 
be known in our full character. Added to the recogni- 
tion of our wealth, our productivity, our efficiency, must 
be the great fact that we are a nation of more than 
one hundred and thirty million human beings living our 
daily lives as human beings everywhere live their lives; 
that we have as people, as individuals, our strengths and 
our weaknesses; that emotions play as great a part in 
governing our thoughts and acts as they do in other na- 
tions ; that we are a sensitive people affected by love and 
hate, by beauty and ugliness, by all the forces that sensi- 
tize the emotions, in the same manner and to the same 
degree as people elsewhere in the world. 

If we are to succeed in our efforts toward friendship 
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Music Educators Have 
an Important Part in Propaganda 
for World Unity 


with the rest of the world, these are the facets of Ameri- 
can life and of the American people that must be pre- 
sented to the world, and which are today thus far pre- 
sented in only a very desultory fashion and without plan 
or program. 

If we differ from the rest of the world as individuals, 
it is not in our basic characteristics as individuals, but 
only in our table of values—in the things that we con- 
sider important to daily life. Thus the problem is re- 
duced to its simplest elements. We must make the world 
acquainted with our values. Often these values will 
amuse the peoples of other countries, often they will 
astound them, and often they will delight. But once they 
understand our table of values, they understand us. 


Russian Example 


How can this type of understanding best be achieved ? 
Well, let us see how it was achieved in Russia. The 
unification of that heterogeneous group of people into 
one nation presented the same type of problems that are 
involved here. Over the years, Russia experimented in 
various ways. They first attempted to bring about this 
unification through a uniformity of education ; and while 
they succeeded in reducting illiteracy, they failed by this 
means to weld the people into one nation. They then 
sought to accomplish the end through economic means; 
for example, by extending Sovietized agricultural areas 
over several racial groups, thus seeking unification 
through the establishment of common economic interest 
and common economic need. Through this mechanism 
they succeeded in improving the living conditions of 
many of their people; but they failed again to create 
from these racial groups a common national feeling. 
Various other means were tried and failed; and finally 
an effort was made to establish a common national cul- 
ture. For the first time since the birth of the Soviet 
concept in Russia, the word “Russian” became part of 
the vocabulary of statesmanship. And art forms were 
designated as Russian—whether they were Georgian or 
Muscovite, or sprang from any of the 154 racial groups 
which make up Russia. This succeeded. 


This principal art form that was used by the Russian 
propagandists for this purpose was music. It was 
through the common acceptance of music as Russian 
music that the people of Georgia were able to gain an 
understanding and appreciation of the peoples of other 
sections. The popular music told in simple form the 
traditions, the background, the values of the racial group 
from which it sprang. The serious music — the ballets, 
the chamber music, the symphonies — expressed the 
emotional surges of the racial groups from which it 
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sprang. And almost as if by magic, common understand- 
ing sprang up throughout the length and breadth of that 
great land. The USSR has emerged as a strong, solidi- 
fied nation, and is today properly rated as one of the 
leading nations of the world. 

The evidence created by this experiment leads us to 
believe that music offers the most potent propaganda de- 
vice that we have in America, to carry to the rest of the 
world an understanding of what we as a nation really 
are. When the rest of the world, through our popular 
music, begins to understand our values—and through 
our serious music begins to understand our emotionalism 
—they will begin to understand us. They will lose their 
fear of us; and think of us not as a nation interested 
solely in commercialism—a nation of manufacturers and 
shopkeepers—but as a nation of people as real as any 
people in the world. 

Fortunately, our State Department is fully aware of 
the need for this type of propaganda. During the period 
of the war the projection of the United States and its 
people to other countries associated with us in the recent 
conflict was admirably carried on under the direction of 
Elmer Davis in the Office of War Information. This 
organization, having as it did, the complete confidence of 
Congress and ample funds at its disposal, was able to ex- 
periment in a great variety of propaganda forms and 
programs. A wealth of data has been gathered from 
which we can, with reasonable accuracy, determine the 
effectiveness of various types of propaganda. In every 
place where the Office of War Information programmed 
the projection of American music, propaganda results of 
the most satisfactory nature were attained. 


Cultural Interchange 


The work of the Office of War Information has come 
to an end, but the propaganda programs it initiated, par- 
ticularly in the field of cultural interchange, have not 
come to an end. The work has been absorbed by our 
State Department, and has become a part of the diplo- 
matic machinery of the nation. So today, we find as 
part of the established personnel of each of our Embas- 
sies, a cultural attache, whose duty it is to keep alive the 
impact of American art forms in the country to which 
he has been accredited. 

No one must suppose that the problem is thus so eas- 
ily solved. The State Department itself recognizes that 
the best it can ever hope to do in the matter of the inter- 
change of cultures is to establish the channels through 
which the flow of our culture into other countries can 
be accomplished. The actual accomplishment of the task 
must be by private enterprise. All of the cultural forces 
within the nation must be corralled and put to work. 

In the field of music no greater force exists for help- 
ing this task to successful completion than the Music 
Educators National Conference. This great body of 
educators, touching as it does the life streams of the 
country in every area, being sensitive to the forces that 
are alive in every area, should have a conception and an 
understanding of that American music which best con- 
veys the feeling of what we are here in this country ; and 
should therefore be, at all times, in a position to counsel 
with and guide whatever other groups may be actively 
engaged in the actual projection of our music abroad. 

It is almost axiomatic that before we can successfully 
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“IT is common knowledge that throughout the world 
we are recognized as the most powerful, the most effi- 
cient, and the most productive nation in the world. But 
these concepts do not necessarily beget respect nor 
admiration for us in other lands; they beget, too often, 
envy and fear, and eventually, distrust and hate. That 
is too bad, for in reality we are nice people. Our 
basic impulses are those of generosity and friendship, 
and we have a deep sense of enjoyment in helpfulness. 
We are ready at all times to give freely of our wealth 
to aid people anywhere in the world. to sympathize 
with their sufferings and distress, and to open our 
hearts equally with our pocketbooks. 


“Our problem here, then, is to project these charac- 
teristics in our international propaganda so that we 
may be known in our full character .... that we have 
as a people, and as individuals, our strengths and our 
weaknesses; that emotions play as great a part in gov- 
erning our thoughts and acts as they do in other na- 
tions; that we are a sensitive people affected by love 
and hate, by beauty and ugliness, by all the forces that 
sensitize the emotions—in the same manner and to 
the same degree as people elsewhere in the world. 


“The evidence .... leads us to believe that music 
offers the most potent propaganda device that we have 
in America, to carry to the rest of the world an under- 
standing of what we as a nation really are... . All 
of the cultural forces within the nation must be put 
to work .... In the field of music, no greater force 
exists for helping this task to successful completion 
than the Music Educators National Conference. This 
great body of educators, touching as it does the life 
streams of the country in every area, being sensitive to 
the forces that are alive in every area, should have a 
conception and an understanding of that American 
music which best conveys the feeling of what we are 
here in this country; and should, therefore, be at all 
times in a position to counsel with and guide whatever 
other groups may be actively engaged in the actual 
projection of our music abroad .... And the music 
educators should also turn their great power to the 
task of selling American music to America.” 





Note: The author of this article, from which the above sen- 
tences are extracted, is general manager of the American Society 
of Compose Authors and Publishers. The article is from the 
manuscript of an address delivered at the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference meeting in Cleveland, April 1946. At the time 
the speech was delive Mr. Paine had just flown back from 
Paris where he had attended a meeting of the International Con- 
federation of Societies of Authors and Composers, and where he 
was elected president of the Second Federation which convened 
in the United States in October. 











project into other lands our culture and the art forms 
through which it is expressed, it is necessary that we 
here in America have a knowledge and a belief in the 
fullness of our culture, and in the adequacy and artistry 
of our art. There still exists here a belief in the superi- 
ority of the classical forms of music to the modern, and 
a belief that American compositions are inferior to Euro- 
pean. These beliefs are based more on traditional and 
conditioned thinking than on critical perception, and as is 
always the case when such a condition exists, these be- 
liefs are too often wrong. 


Educators’ Responsibility 


The music educators should turn on their great power 
and begin at once the task of selling American music to 
Americans. It is an adequate music and it is artistic, 
but over and above that, it is expressive. In the reper- 
toire of American musical composition is found the dis- 
closure of the entire American culture. The same forces 
that produce our automobiles produce our music. The 
same vast, enthralling beauty we find in our plains, our 
mountains, our rivers and bays, we find in our music. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 
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Integrating Church and 


School Music 


ROBERT W. WINSLOW 


and universities must function strongly in com- 

munity life if its ultimate goals toward the 
enrichment of social living are to be achieved, and if 
its public and private support is to be justified. Indeed, 
the carry-over of musical activity into community affairs 
during the pupil’s school years and after his graduation 
must be realized in greater degree during the immediate 
years ahead if music education is to hold its potentially 
favorable place in the school curriculum. In some parts 
of the nation, physical education and home economics 
education, which were not long ago on the list of “extra 
curricular” activities with music education, have now 
become “regular” courses of study with state and federal 
support in the required-subject category. Obviously, 
thes. areas of schocl work have given evidence of great- 
er value to the pupil as an individual and as a member of 
the home, community, and nation, particularly in those 
localities where the music education has been crowded 
out of school hours in their favor. 


\ USIC EDUCATION in the public schools, colleges, 


The church and the school are unquestionably the 
greatest institutions in the life of the community outside 
of the home, and therefore, music educators should 
probably do a great deal more toward the integration of 
church and school music if they really expect their work 
to function in community life. Certainly, the church 
provides one of the most fruitful outlets for the prac- 
tice of music as a significant avocational experience be- 
fore and after the school musician’s graduation, and the 
carry-over might very conceivably be felt in every home 
It may be safely claimed that some music 




























in a locality. 


United Youth Choir, 
St. Paul Council of 
Churches — 15 de- 
nominations, 25 
churches represented. 


Contributions Music 
Educators Can Make to the 
Church Music Program 


educators have completely failed to recognize the op- 
portunity and responsibility which they have to the 
church music program as a community function. 

Let us examine the major contributions which the 
music educator can make to the church music program: 


(1) The school music teacher should use a generous amount of 
church music as a part of the well-balanced musical diet. The 
great hymns, chorales, anthems, cantatas, responses, and spir- 
ituals, of all denominations provide incomparable aesthetic experi- 
ence. Masterworks from the liturgies of Hebrew, Protestant, 
and Catholic churches, as well as the great Negro spirituals 
provide a kind of emotional, intellectual, and spiritual growth 
which can be approached through no other type of musical liter- 
ature. In fact, it would seem very desirable indeed to make a 
survey of the music being currently used in the local churches, 
and, if the material is worthwhile, to use some of it in the 
school music program. The writer knows of several communities 
in the Midwest where, each year, the churches send a list of 
Christmas carols and other pieces which are being sung during 
the Christmas season to the superintendent of schools who, in 
turn, asks his music teachers to rehearse them in school time. 
Music education of this kind meets a definite community need 
and, therefore, takes its place among important affairs of the 
school. 


(2) Arrangements should be made for school choirs and in- 
strumental groups to visit various churches of the community 
as school units for special concerts. Hours which do not conflict 
with regular church services are the most feasible to schedule 
in order to avoid taking talented youth from the musical groups 
of their own church when and where they are most needed. 
The Sunday afternoon concert is particularly desirable. 


(3) The school music teacher should be willing to recommend 
and supply small choral and instrumental ensembles, soloists, 
and choristers for local churches, and he should be willing to 
coach them on their.special numbers at school. This is not only 
community service but valuable motivation toward the develop- 
ment of musical leadership in the school. Nothing spurs a school 
musician on to greater achievement more than frequent public 
performances. 


(4) Music educators should assume the initiative in organiz- 
ing federated church choirs and instrumental groups. These or- 
ganizations provide rich opportunities for massed festivals par- 
ticularly at Christmas and Easter, thus cutting across denomina- 
tional barriers to create direly needed good will and fellowship 
through the universal language of music. 


(5) Within reason, school music teachers should accept solo, 
accompanying, and directing engagements when called upon by 
local churches. There is no better place to demonstrate musician- 
ship to the community at large, thereby winning good will and 
community respect. Such services are strictly professional and 
should bring wages just as any other professional service in the 
community—be it minister, physician, dentist or teacher. 


(6) Within reason, children might be excused from school 
rehearsals of lesser importance for urgent church musical mect- 
ings. 
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Minneapolis Red Cross Music Festival of Combined 
Church Choirs and the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 


chestra. 


Noble Cain and Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 


ductors; Mrs, Byron M. Smith, general chairman; 
J. Clark Rhodes, manager. 


(7) Within reason, the school music department should willing- 
ly loan music or instruments for short periods or emergency 
needs if church administrators assume full responsibility for 
their safe return. Also, it seems reasonable to expect that 
school-owned instruments could be used by the student musicians 
at school and at church as well. 


(8) School officials should set aside at least one night each 
week when no school activities will be scheduled so that churches 
can plan rehearsals and concerts. Wednesday and Thursday 
nights are commonly used for this purpose. In small commu- 
nities where the school is the center of the social life of youth, 
it is almost impossible to give a church program of any kind 
concurrently with a basketball game, school play, etc. Much ill- 
will and unnecessary conflict could be avoided if schools would 
arrange their calendar of activities yearly or semi-yearly, send- 
ing this information in advance to all churches of the locality so 
that plans can be laid accordingly. 


+ 


In small communities, the integration of church and 
school music may be retarded if the music teacher ac- 
cepts a regular organist’s or choir director’s post since 
there may be a tendency to favor one church and there- 
by lose sight of community-wide scope of service. It is 
quite natural to expect a church music director to favor 
his own organizations and likewise natural that his 
school musicians will want to be in his church organiza- 
tion if he is successful at school. This tie-up weakens 
the musical organizations of other local churches. 

The writer has witnessed a functional integration of 
school and church music in certain communities and, on 
the other hand, a complete disintegration and misunder- 
standing in others. It has been observed that the schools 
and colleges can do much to provide leadership for close 
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articulation, but it is also recognized that churches must 
cooperate mutually and equitably to make such plans 
work. Above all, churches, in general, must make a 
very much greater effort to make their musical offering 
attractive to school youth. 

School choral and instrumental groups often provide 
much stronger motivations for young people than do 
community musical groups in general and church or- 
ganizations in particular. In this regard, the church’s 
greatest challenge today is to provide comparable quality 
of musical experience with the school program. If 
youth is to be attracted to church music, the instruction 
must be equally good, the musical literature comparably 
appealing, the social aspects equally desirable. Regular 
concerts, broadcasts, recitals, festivals, trips and excur- 
sions, awards, and recreational activities such as ban- 
quets, parties, picnics, camping opportunities, and the 
like, are indeed desirable to motivate a vital church 
music program for modern youth. 

Most music educators find insufficient time and energy 
to fulfill adequately the many diverse responsibilities of 
the regular school job, let alone church and community 
service. Nevertheless, it should be clearly recognized 
that music education cannot maintain favorable status 
in school curricula and budgets unless the average citizen 
and parent can readily point to tangible evidence of its 
contribution to society. Moreover, the informed music 
educator knows very well that a strong church music 
program vitalizes and strengthens the music organiza- 
tions in the schools. 
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A Concert With a 


Purpose 


LOIS M. PAULSON 


Concert presented May 10, 1946, by the All-City 

Grade School Chorus of 150 fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils of the Elkhart Public Schools was the 
second of its kind in an attempt to produce not only a 
concert, but a concert with a purpose. The programs 
were planned with two aims in view: First, to develop 
in each child an appreciation of good song-literature, and 
second, to make the audience more conscious of the 
value of music and thereby to increase their appreciation 
of it. In order to do this, songs are carefully chosen, 
early in the school year, and a theme, continuity, or story 
is built around the song material. Utmost care is also 
taken to make the program colorful, appealing, and on 
the child’s level of understanding. The fifth- and sixth- 
grade teachers and a special committee of teachers 
helped to select songs and materials which would stimu- 
late their pupils and, as far as possible, correlate with 
the social studies program. These songs are taught to 
all the children in the fifth and sixth grades, and, from 
this group, a special chorus was selected to perform 
during Music Week, following approximately twelve 
rehearsal periods. 

Since many of the songs selected for this concert had 
a gypsy flavor, gypsies were used as the basis for our 
continuity. By having them travel around the world, we 
were free to use a variety of music and to build a color- 
ful, yet simple program showing the importance of music 
to all the peoples of the world. 

The concert opened with a harp cadenza backstage, 
which brought the audience to attention as the choir be- 
gan singing a song which bore our theme title, “Music 
Everywhere,” by Foster, and the curtain slowly opened. 
Following the a cappella rendition of the three-part num- 
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The. Story of a 
City-wide Integrated Project for 
Fifth and Sixth Graders 


ber “Somewhere a Child is Singing,” we introduced 
the gypsies through music. First, a gypsy violinist ap- 
peared accompanying the song, “Gypsy Violin”; next, 
a solo dancer with a tambourine performed after the sing- 
ing of “Festal Dance” ; and, finally, the Gypsy Band, or 
Caravan, joined in the singing of “Romany Road” as 
they strolled slowly across the stage preceding the clos- 
ing of the curtain for the first section, entitled We Meet 
the Gypsies. 


+> 


In the second section, The Gypsies Travel in the Old 
World, the choir presented Tschaikowsky’s “Legend” 
from a Russian cathedral. Traveling to Turkey, the 
“Muezzin’s Call to Prayer” was dramatized by having 
a Muezzin spotlighted above the darkened choir while 
two Mohammedan worshippers knelt and bowed during 
the singing of the number. An oboist and percussion 
player backstage also added to the Oriental color of the 
accompaniment. In Czechoslovakia, they sang “Over 
the Meadows” accompanied by a sixth-grade violinist 
from the choir. In Italy, in a gondola, they heard the 
“Boating Song,” and in France, the “Song of Carcas- 
sonne.” “My Heart Ever Faithful” and “Largo,” two 
lovely unison numbers heard in a German music hall, 
were followed by the difficult but effective three-part 
round, “The Scale,” and “The Cooper’s Song” by 
Beethoven, in which was presented a _barrelmaker 
pounding in time to the singing. In Finland, the Finnish 
folk tune “An American Vow” was adapted by chang- 
ing the title to “Our Country’s Vow.” Finally, crossing 
the channel, they visited an English opera house. 
Since so many boys in the choir were interested in being 
Sir Joseph, four boys were allowed to ‘sing and act 
“When I Was a Lad,” using the complete choir as the 
Girl’s Chorus. 

+> 


In the third section, The Gypsies Entertain, members 
of the Gypsy Band or Caravan were presented in special 
numbers, thus giving the choir a chance to rest. An 
accordionist from the fourth grade, a child composer, an 
acrobatic dancer, a talented piano player, and a colored 
tap dancer added interest and variety to the program. 

After the chiming of a Chinese gong backstage, the 
curtain opened for the fourth section, The Gypsies 
Travel to the Orient. Two Chinese girls, Wung Foo 
and Gung Low, sipped tea to illustrate the chorus song 
“Twilight Falls in China,” accompanied by a flute and 
the gong. The tranquil, lovely “Philippine Song” con- 
cluded this section. 
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Traveling by plane, The Gypsies Come to the Ameri- 
cas, in the final section of the program. Landing in 
Canada, “Alouette” was acted by a special group of choir 
girls joined by the choir. Continuing southward, at a 
Negro camp-meeting, “Everytime I Feel the Spirit” was 
presented, followed by the charmingly melodic Mexican 
“Fiesta.” Closing with the stirring “America” by Bloch, 
the thought was presented that though music is important 
everywhere, the Gypsies too, prefer to make America, 
the melting-pot of the nations, their home—the land 
where every race can sing and play, worship and work 
in freedom. All characters appeared on stage for this 
final number which closed the program. 

With the help of the art department, a white staff 
upon which red letters and notes spelled the theme, 
“Music Everywhere,” joined two lighted hemispheres as 
a background for the choir. This staff also formed a 
bridge upon which papier maché dolls, dressed in cos- 
tumes from every nation, joined hands and hemispheres 
in a colorful parade. With special lighting effects and ap- 
propriate narration, though the setting remained the 
same throughout, it was possible to produce a program 
of artistic, child-like simplicity and to build an appreci- 
ation of the best in the music of the nations. 

The first of these “concerts with a purpose,” pre- 
sented during Music Week in 1945, was entitled “Music 
In Our Lives,” and also was the product of very careful 
planning by our committee, which tried to make it a 
lesson in music appreciation, not only for every fifth- 
and sixth-grade child who learned all the songs, but for 
the audience as well. Songs were especially chosen with 
the idea of making the classics popular. By showing the 
importance of “music in our lives” in worship, travel, 
play, culture, fun, and love of our country, we felt that 
we had helped to give music a greater share in the lives 
of more people—listeners as well as performers. 
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1946 All-City Grade School Chorus, Elkhart, Indiana, On the opposite 
page, the Gypsy Band, The figures on the staff in the background 
are dressed in costumes of all nations (see second paragraph below). 


A class of fourth-grade children, through choral nar- 
ration, gave continuity to the program by introducing 
the sections and the songs. Variety and color were add- 
ed in the section entitled We Play by another fourth- 
grade class, which presented several folk dances in cos- 
tume. A spring window, designed and painted by a 
class of sixth graders, added greatly to the beauty of the 
stage setting. An organ prelude gave a religious mood 
to the first section, We Worship, which opened with the 
singing of the “Lords Prayer” and concluded with the 
choir singing, with bowed heads, the final “Amen” of 
Jubilate. 

The second section, We Travel, featured characters 
in costume who dramatized each song sung by the choir. 
The whole group reappeared in character during the 
singing of “So Long” as a finale to the first half of the 
program. Especially effective was the use of flashlights 
by the choir on the darkened stage, during the singing 
of the Russian “Fireflies.” 

In the section, We Visit the Masters, we chose fa- 
vorite songs of the masters, and, by lighting effects and 
various accompaniments, added to their enjoyment. 

Though all the songs had been presented and taught 
in the classroom, in the section We Have Fun, I taught 
the “Orchestra Song” by rote at the rehearsals only. 
This not only gave the children a chance to relax musi- 
cally at rehearsals, but it thrilled them to present a sur- 
prise song to their teachers and classmates at the concert. 

Finally, the last section brought to a climax our feel- 
ing of prayerful thanksgiving at the victory won over 
Germany during Music Week. Preceding the singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” the choric choir presented 
“Hats Off—The Flag is Passing By” while a Boy Scout 
raised the flag. 

And now we are making plans for our 1947 Music 
Week concert! 
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An Industrial Music 
Program 


Goodyear Believes 
in Employee Participation 
in Music 


on music to help in making the Goodyear family a 

happy one. The term “Industrial Music” is not a 
fortuitous description of a non-functioning program for 
thinbrows (those admiring only what seems fashionable) 
but a living activity with its many admirable qualities 
helping to overcome some of the social unrest contagious 
among people who have found little beauty and joy in 
their jobs or their environment. 

The Goodyear management has always been family 
conscious. In 1920 a large six-story building was erected 
to house the pretentious recreation program for em- 
ployees. Though twenty-six years old, this program is 
the pride of the employee as well as the envy and admira- 
tion of the many visitors to the Goodyear factories. The 
features of Goodyear Hall include a gymnasium of 20,000 
feet in floor space, twelve bowling alleys, pool tables, ball- 
rooms, and a theatre seating 1,632 spectators, completely 
equipped with two grand pianos, a Hammond electric 
organ, plentiful and spacious dressing rooms, a modern 
switchboard for lights and sound. In this atmosphere it 
is easily understood how song and sentiment, the birth- 
right of every industry, were prevalent. The early con- 
tributors were men and women from the many depart- 
ments banded together to spend their leisure time in 
producing many fine programs. Some of the programs 
are now traditional, and “command” performances re- 
quire their repetition each year. For instance, P. W. 
Litchfield, Chairman of the Board, and Eddie Thomas, 
President, invite hundreds of office employees to share 
the beautiful, non-denominational Christmas service held 
every year during the holiday season. 

The originator of a full-time music program for Good- 
year was Willis Edmund, Director of Education and 
Recreation. Mr. Edmund has placed the following chal- 
lenge for his department : 


T HE Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company has called 


(1) To provide an outlet for available talent and 
interested people. 


(2) To obtain a balance in a recreation program 
which has previously emphasized athletics. 

(3) To provide entertainment for all employees, their 
families and friends. 

(4) To increase the means of sociability among the 
employees. 

(5) To build good will in the community. 

W. A. Tritchler, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota and Columbia University, with fifteen years of 


public school and professional experience, was chosen as 
Supervisor of Music to direct the full-time music depart- 
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ment. This position runs the gamut of musical experi- 
ence. In the past year the season opened with the re- 
nowned Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “The Pirates of 
Penzance.” To the very beautiful costumes and scenery 
were added the voices of seventy interested employees 
and friends of Goodyear, and a well-balanced orchestra 
of twenty-five members supported the cast in their pres- 
entation of this popular light opera. The high-school 
students of the city of Akron were invited to attend the 
performance at a special rate to allow them the oppor- 
unity to hear and see graduates from their own schools 
perform. 

Sandwiched between the headline events of the season 
were musicals for banquets, the Foremen’s playday, the 
roll call and Sunday service for the Twenty-five-Year 
Club, the traditional gridiron show, the engagements at 
the various veterans’ hospitals, and entertainment for the 
service clubs and lodges. 

Christmas found the employees prepared to present an 
original production called “The Simple Heart.” The 
story was based on the old French Christmas legend, 
“The Juggler of Notre Dame,” and the scenes were 
transplanted to an early California mission. C. C. Osmun 
of the Dealer Department was responsible for the story. 
The orchestra and chorus added much to the story by 
performing Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony (fifth move- 
ment), Amparito Roca, The Monastery Garden, Grieg’s 
At Christmas Time, Intermezzo, Adams’ Holy Night, 
Gounod’s Ave Maria, and the traditional Christmas 
songs. 

An epidemic of barbershop quartets and choruses 
found the music department closely cooperative by pro- 
viding rehearsal halls, special music, a pianist and direc- 
tors, if needed. It is not uncommon to attend social 
functions with entertainment provided by the Tube Room 
Pole Cats, or the Rim Plant Misfits or the Septic Seven. 
Some of the groups sing for their own amusement, meet- 
ing at lunch hour for a few well-placed chords. As their 
allotted time arrives we find the Hammond organ in 
much use with professional and budding artists playing 
every type of music from swing to Bach. Many of these 
perform for departmental meetings. A gala dance is 
scheduled for the many employees who wish to take ad- 
vantage of the dancing lessons they have taken during 
the year. The finest orchestras available are chosen to 
play for the dances and the huge gym is transformed into 
a picture of loveliness for these occasions. 

The Operetta Society is now ready for another show 
and chooses Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts to add to the 
previous successes—the New Moon, The Desert Song, 
and The Pirates of Penzance. Tryouts and seven weeks 
of rehearsal prepare the groups. Oscar Smith, music 
editor of the Akron Beacon Journal has written: “The 
Goodyear Akron Operetta Society again demonstrated 
Friday night that it is skilfully taking care of a musical 
need in the city—the presentation of light opera!” 


The spring weather blows with a touch of the South 
into the ranks of our performers—and forthwith the 
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The Goodyear Youth Band. Below, the Goodyear Choristers 


Friar’s Club (one of Goodyear’s oldest organizations) 
prepares for its annual minstrel show. Sixty-five em- 
ployees practice six weeks to present a two-hour program 
of melodramas—old-fashioned song slides and a real 
old-time minstrel show. The talent used in the vaude- 
ville routine comes entirely from the factories and con- 
sists of bull-whip demonstrators—eccentric dancers and 
novelty soloists. 

The musical activities would hardly be complete with- 
out a formal concert by the Goodyear Choristers. Here 
the seventy-five-voiced choir will present a program in 
three phases—popular, sacred, and one of canal-boat 
days. The cantata Ballad for Americans will close the 
program. 

During the summer season the Goodyear Youth Band 
plays a number of concerts for the City Recreation 
Department. This group practices one night a week dur- 
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ing the year and plays for the Industrial League basket- 
ball games. 

The popularity of music participation during the last 
few years has placed the need for programs of this kind 
in a high position for the postwar era. Music in Industry 
can serve as a powerful influence to better personnel re- 
lations, not only at work but in the community. Hungry 
men turn radical, yet full stomachs do not satisfy a desire 
for creative living. The musical beginnings so many 
received in school should have an opportunity to develop 
further under trained leadership. Goodyear, also, accepts 
this challenge. To the large lists of performers of music 
in the rubber industry soon will be added an audience of 
music appreciators through the medium of recordings 
and theory courses. 

Industrial Music is a handmaiden of democracy ; it is a 
builder of friendly relations and a civic and social service. 
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Are Music Contests 


Outmoded? 


KARL D. ERNST 


the merits and shortcomings of contests. Most 

of them agree that the contest—or “competition- 
festival,” in current official usage has made a definite 
contribution to school music, but many of them are .not 
completely satisfied that the contest as it now operates 
is the most effective method for developing standards of 
performance. 


(1) Regardless of wishful thinking, the emphasis is too 
often upon the rating received. After a participant has 
finished his performance he often leaves the room and hears 
only a small part of the remaining performances. He feels 
that his rating is completed, and for him the contest is 
ended. Discriminating listening should be a vital part of our 
program of music education, and much of the value of the 
contest is lost when pupils do not listen to one another. 
Time should be spent on following days in discussing and 
evaluating the various performances. Teachers should pre- 
pare students for listening as a part of regular rehearsal 
routine, as such listening skills not only broaden one’s musi- 
cal enjoyment, but also make for better performance, No 
person achieves in musicianship who has not learned to 
listen. Developing discriminatory powers is certainly a part 
of our job as music educators. Students can be motivated 
toward better musicianship by comparing their performance 
with that of others, and the concomitant learnings are cer- 
tainly greater than when the evaluating is done only by three 
adult judges. 


(2) In the traditional contest, the public is apathetic about 
the program which often drags on for hours. There is a 
lack of contrast, for no attention has been given to audience 
interest, The auditor must listen to mixed chorus, glee, 
band, or orchestra, without variety in type of ensemble. 
Music is a very potent force for developing fine public rela- 
tions between school and community, and we are missing a 
real opportunity when we place so much energy in the spring 
of the year into a musical program which does not interest 
the public. Contest programs are usually given in nearly- 
empty auditoriums. 


(3) By using required numbers, students lose out on the 
possibilities for increasing their acquaintance with many dif- 
ferent types of music. When they participate in a contest, 
they usually hear other groups play or sing the same musical 
selections which they already know, There would be much 
more incentive for listening if the programs were varied, 
giving teacher and pupil alike opportunity for a widening 
repertoire. 


(4) In using required numbers, some groups are forced to 
perform music which is above their performance ability. In 
preparing such numbers, they must rehearse them intensively 
to the exclusion of other more useful and interesting selec- 
tions which lie within their ability. As a result, many school 
music groups are inadequately prepared to do a musical job 
of sight-reading new materials. Participating students devel- 
op slovenly habits, insofar as real music reading is con- 
cerned, for they know that long periods of concentrated re- 
hearsing will take place before a performance of the work. 
Because of the extreme technical difficulties encountered, 
they are able to think only of notes. Musical insight and 
feeling which should be a part of all performance—to some 
degree even in sight reading—is postponed until “after the 
notes are learned.” 


(5) Administrators often criticize the contest because the 
pressure for learning a few difficult numbers during the 
spring semester makes it impossible for a group to partici- 
pate widely in local community and student-body affairs, for 
the contest numbers often have no practical use in general 


Vike EDUCATORS have for a long time discussed 
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THE competitive meet, widely accepted as an adjunct 
to the school music program, reached the peak of its 
vogue in 1941. Despite the suspension or curtailment 
of such activities during the war, the momentum con- 
tinues, and many thousands of music students par- 
ticipated in the contests, “auditions” and “competition- 
festivals” held in the spring of 1946. Most of these 
events were conducted along the lines which, over a 
period of ten or fifteen years, have been developed as 
standard procedure, However, there has been a grow- 
ing sentiment that perhaps contests as of 1936 do not 
quite fit into the music education picture of 1946. 
Various studies and experiments have been made by 
sponsoring state organizations, and local school music 
departments, and there is much consideration of the 
general subject of contests and festivals. In this con- 
tribution to the discussion, Mr. Ernst reports an ex- 
perience with a plan devised to retain or enhance the 
values of the contest and at the same time eliminate 
some of the undesirable elements. 











performance programs. The general educator also raises 
questions in regard to large sums of money spent for long 
trips to contests. Is it money spent to the best advantage of 
both individual and school? 


(6) No valid method has yet been developed for rating 
school performing groups, and in attempting to rate them 
we do not give consideration to many of the things which 
we as educators contend are very important in child growth 
and development. 


In the Portland, Oregon, high schools we have experi- 
mented with various plans which might retain all of the 
values of the contest, and yet meet some of these objec- 
tions. During the past year, a combination choral and 
orchestral program was presented involving all the city 
high schools. Though this plan was used in a city system 
it could be used with slight change as a festival idea for 
smaller communities within a given geographical area. 

A general theme was selected for the festival which 
would add a certain dramatic appeal, thus holding great- 
er audience attention, and also helping make the listener 
aware of the fact that music is important, and that it is 
realistically related to daily life with its problems and 
satisfactions. The theme “Music for Tomorrow” was 
selected. The ten participating choral directors were 
asked to select any music they wished which would 
typify such aspects of music as music for worship, music 
for fun, music for beauty, music for power. An almost 
endless list of such titles may be made. Each school 
choral group selected one title and chose two appropriate 
numbers. A massed all-city orchestra of 150 players 
selected five numbers which also fit into the general 
theme. The Public Auditorium accommodated two com- 
plete sets of choir riser on the apron of the stage, making 
it possible for the orchestra to remain on the stage 
throughout the program. 

The ten choirs were seated as complete units in the 
two side balconies, numbering 300 on each side. Each 
choir left the balcony by side exit doors, enabling them to 
form in the corridor leading to the front of the auditori- 
um and there await their performance entry. Each choir 
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“Music for Tomorrow.” 


thus missed only one performance, and even that one 
was partially audible. The double riser arrangement 
made it possible for one group to assemble as another 
group was leaving. The audience was requested to 
applaud only as those changes were made. Considerable 
time was saved and the pacing of the program enhanced. 
There was a certain amount of measured pagentry for 
the audience as two separate choirs passed each other 
moving on and off stage simultaneously. Steps were 
built to the stage from the orchestra pit, and the choirs 
alternated in order of appearance from right to left. 
Movement in the balconies took place only during 
changes on the stage, insuring an attentive audience situ- 
ation during all performances. 

The massed orchestra played following every second 
choir. The alternation of instrumental with vocal music 
gave contrast to the program and helped immeasurably 
in maintaining audience interest and attention. 

The musical selections fell into the following classi- 
fications: music for power, worship, beauty, darkness 
and light, reminiscence, brotherhood, exhilaration, danc- 
ing, youth, reassurance, sorrow and joy, fun, the gay 
and somber, changing moods, and jubilation. A brief, 
spoken prologue, written and executed by students of a 
high-school dramatics class, established the fact of the 
importance of music through the ages to all men every- 
where. “...it is like a golden thread weaving its shining 
pattern through our lives...” 
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All-City Orchestra, Portland (Ore.) Public Schools, assembled for the Choral Festival, 
Note choir risers at front of stage. 
totaling 600 singers, were seated in the side balconies, not shown in the picture. 





f. 


The participating choirs, 


Following the individual choir and massed orchestra 
performances, the combined ensemble of 600 singers and 
150 players performed three numbers which were con- 
nected by appropriate narration on the theme of music 
for yesterday, today, and tomorrow. Again the narra- 
tion centered attention upon the place of music in the 
world of the past, the present, and the future. “...this 
golden thread. will draw all people closer for it will con- 
tinue to weave into the intricate pattern of life the ideals 
and inherent emotions of different races...” 


+ 


The 600 singers performed in the final group from 
their places in the balconies, the orchestra occuping the 
stage. The final massed group included A Mighty For- 
tress is Our God, Hymn to a Hero, and a double choir 
arrangement of Onward Christian Soldiers. The entire 
program lasted only slightly over two hours with 
twenty-eight musical numbers heard in all. There were 
no duplications and the program appealed to an audience 
of varied musical tastes. 

Instead of judges, a choral consultant was invited 
to attend the festival as an observer. The week follow- 
ing the festival, the consultant visited each school and 
participating group. Personal conferences were ar- 
ranged with directors and principals. On one afternoon 
and evening, a joint clinic and round-table discussion 


was held. In evaluating this type of festival, the par- 
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ticipating directors made the following observations as 
they compared results with those accruing from the con- 
tests in which they had many times participated. 


(1) Student interest was much more vital. Students them- 
selves were less tense and more enthusiastic in performing 
before 700 other high-school musicians and an audience of 
4,000. The discussions which took place the following week, 
as pupils evaluated their own performance and compared it 
with those of other groups, were invaluable. Directors 
agreed that the efforts of students in this type of festival 
were much greater than for the contest, and performance 
standards were therefore equal to, and in some cases higher 
than under the motivation of the contest. 

(2) The auditorium was filled to capacity and the audi- 
ence voiced its enthusiastic approval in many ways, includ- 
ing written letters from parents to the music department. 
Parents were particularly appreciative of the successful at- 
tempt to build a program about a single unifying theme. 
They felt that the title groupings of the program gave focus 
to the listeners’ efforts, resulting in closer attention and greater 
enjoyment throughout. 





(3) The program was built upon music of contrast and variety. 
Music ranged from O, Lord God by Tchesnokov and Angelic 
Choir by Goldbeck-Aschenbrenner, to a choral arrangement of 
Star Dust, and the amusing orchestral novelty Chop Sticks by 
Evans. Participants had an opportunity of hearing new num- 
bers, and utilizing some of them in their own future program 
building. There was a challenge to each choir to choose music 
which it could handle effectively and which would best repre- 
sent its abilities. 

(4) Little extra rehearsal time on the part of participating 
groups was required. They chose any selections they wished to 
sing, hence such music was within their performance ability. Stu- 
dents, in selecting music, were made aware of the needs of good 
program building. In all cases, these numbers were in their 
repertoire for the year, and could be used for many other occa- 
sions. The three massed numbers were not difficult, and many 
groups sang them in local programs. 


(5) Administrators were enthusiastic about the program. 
High-school principals attended 100 per cent, and requested 
that this type of festival be continued. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY 


UNESCO AND MUSIC 


ATCHFUL eyes of all citizens are on the United 

Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 

ganization which at this writing is about to con- 
vene in Paris. Of specific concern to. music educators 
are UNESCO plans which pertain to the communica- 
tion arts in such projects as promotion of international 
exchange of persons active in the fields of education and 
culture, assistance to member states in the development 
of educational activities, and international collaboration 
in education at all levels and directed toward interna- 
tional understanding, adherence to democratic values, 
and the maintenance of peace.* 


We believe with the late President Roosevelt that “We 


must cultivate the science of human relationships—the 
ability of peoples, of all kinds, to live and work together 
in the same world—at peace.” And we are convinced 
in fact it has already been proved—that music education 
has a distinctive contribution to make in the development 
of world fellowship and understanding. 

JOURNAL readers will therefore have special interest in 
the following paragraphs quoted from a letter written 
to MENC President Luther Richman by Mojmir Vanek, 
Senior Counsellor and Head of the Fine Arts Section 


of UNESCO: 

_ We appreciate the interest shown by the Music Educators 
National Conference toward the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Fine 
Arts Section is particularly keen to follow the developments of 
your professional organization of music education, and we are 
convinced of the importance and usefulness of furthering and 
developing closer links between our respective departments as 
they serve our common aim of international cooperation. 

_ The program which UNESCO has undertaken in the field 
of music education is drawn on a broad scale which comprises 
the following basic elements: 


(a) Professional Music Teaching. UNESCO is aiming to 
encourage the most adequate methods for bringing together 
artists of all countries, thus creating an interchange of inter- 
national music activity. Music students will be offered 
means to compare the different musical cultures of all countries 
by encouraging the distribution of material comprising theoreti- 
cal publications (textbooks), musical scores, records, and films. 

. We shall bear in mind the movement of international ex- 
change of students, teachers, and composers by recommending 
the creation of scholarships and awards for this purpose. 


(b) Music as a Part of General Education. Primary 
schools should introduce into their curriculum the singing of 
folk songs pertaining to various countries, thus opening ways to 
acquaint children with aspects of the different cultures. The 
standard of musical education in secondary schools will have to 
be raised in many instances, since this subject, if existing, is 
often limited to the teaching of a technical nature which tends 


*See reference to UNESCO in the article by William G. Carr, pages 16 
and 17, and in the accompanying footnote (page 17). 
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to neglect the teaching of musical culture in the larger sense. 
Devices have to be promoted in order to familiarize pupils with 
contemporary music, having always in sight the international 
aspect of the scheme. 

(c) Music in Adult Education. UNESCO will avail itself 
of devices which will aid in spreading the musical cultures of all 
countries among the masses, such 2s encouraging the systematic 
organizing of lectures, public or broadcast, and regular courses 
of music history and dance all over the world. Furthermore, 
encouragement will be given to the establishing of courses in 
music appreciation, stressing the musical activities in the various 
countries, their :ontributions to contemporary music, the mutual 
influence of assorted musical cultures, comparative folklore, and 
the projection of educational and documentary files embracing 
musical activity on an international scale. 

To achieve practical results from this general outline, we 
shall undertake international surveys covering information on 
the methods and requirements of music teaching, the part it 
plays in general education and possibilities for adult education. 
These surveys are of primary importance to our work and are 
being immediately undertaken. 

We shall, therefore, be looking forward to receiving sug- 
gestions drawn from the experiences of the Music Educators 
National Conference, both with the music education program 
of the United States, and with the cooperative program which 
you established with the other American Republics and Can- 
ada. ... We are eager to be better acquainted with your docu- 
mentation, and regard it as of advantage to become well in- 
formed on your activities. . . . Collaboration between the Music 
Educators National Conference and the Fine Arts Section of 
UNESCO would represent a considerable step toward our 
ultimate aim of international cooperation. We acknowledge 
your valuable contribution with the greatest satisfaction. 


+ 


_In the realm of mass media there is no device so 
readily available, nor is there a more effective grass- 
roots approach to the hearts of people than that afforded 
by children and their music. Music education at the 
higher levels is exceedingly important also. However, 
at least so far as the United States is concerned, through 
existing music programs in the elementary schools and 
high schools, there is available a medium of great po- 
tency through which the basic aims of UNESCO can 
be given reality as something which is part and parcel 
of the lives of our people. 

Adequate representation in UNESCO of all educa- 
tion, including music education, at the elementary and 
secondary levels will assure the maximum impact upon 
the masses and expedite the achievement of international 
understanding and good will. It would be gratifying to 
know that this fact is being taken into account at the 
Paris meeting, and that education will have opportunity 
to function at the level where the real foundations of 
future peace must be laid. —C.V.B. 
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Wp-to-Date Music Educators... — 
GET REWARDING RESULTS FROM 
GUITAR IN PRE-BAND PROGRAMS 


The pre-band Guitar class can become a potent factor in developing 
new talent for your band and orchestra. The comprehensive 

Gretsch system for its installation and successful operation has 

been tested and proven in clinical experiment and enables non-players 
to successfully teach students of all grades. So useful and 

interesting are its possibilities that you owe it to yourself and your 

job to hear the whole story. We invite your inquiry. 





Experimental Guitar Class at Horace Mann-Lincoin High School, New York 
City, starting from scratch and receiving instruction only once a week, gave a 
recital at the end of six months. Each student could read music readily and 
could play the melody, harmony and rhythm parts. 


The class was organized by George Saslow of Columbia Teachers College 
at the suggestion of Dr. Raymond Burrows of Teachers College. The equip- 
ment was supplied by Gretsch. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


d full details of the Gretsch 
7 cibauliGeWes deni: = The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
218 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Il. 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

















AT SAINT BASIL'S by A. E. Borodkin 
STRINGS IN VARIATION by Rudolph Ganz 
CRADLE SONG (Schubert) Arr. by Max Urban. 
GOPAK (from The Fair at Sorochinsk) (Mussorgsky) Arr. by Max Urban 
LITTLE FOLK SONG (Schumann) Arr by Max Urban. 
THE MERRY PEASANT (Schumann) Arr. by Max Urban 
ORIENTALE (Cui) Arr by Max Urban 
THE “LEMBERG MINUET and TRIO" (Hoydn) Arr by A. Moffat 


Full Band 4.50 
Extra Parts .50 





Exceptionally Tnteresting 


Wuste for String Orchestra 


Symphonic Band 6.50 
Cond. Score 1.25 














LEROY ANDERSON'S NOVEL STRING COMPOSITIONS WIDELY PERFORMED 
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Recorded by Arthur Fiedler and the Boston "Pops" Orchestra on Victor record 10-1089 A & B 
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WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 
WOODY SCHERZO by Rudolph Ganz 


INSTRUMENTATION: Piccolo, 
Oboe, English Horn, Eb Clarinet, Ist Clarinet in Bb. 2nd Clorinet 
in Bb, Ist Bassoon, 2nd Bassoon, Contra Bassoon. 


Complete $3.00 


tst Flute, 2nd Flute, Ist Oboe, 2nd 


Score $1.00 Extra Parts 35c 
The MILL of SANS-SOUCI (Necke) 
Quintet*Arr. Laurence Taylor 
Complete 1.25 
TEMPO DI MINUETTO (Guilmant) 


Clarinet Quartet-Arr. Laurence Taylor 
Complete 1.00 


COURANTE (J. B. Lully) 1.25 
Quartet-Arr. Laurence Taylor 


STAR DUST (Carmichael) 
Sextette*Complete 1.00 


Tuba. 
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© MUSIC for SIGHT-READING 


© MORE MUSIC for SIGHT-READING 


Price 60c each 


k Mills 


Ell 


MUSIC, 


Complete $2.50 


TWO NEW BOOKS for SIGHT-READING CLASSES 


BRASS ENSEMBLES 


Score $1.00 
SERENTA (Corelli) Complete 1.25 


Arr. by LEONARD B. SMITH 
LIEBESTRAUME (Liszt) . . . .60c 


by N. Berezowsky Complete 2.00 


BRASSY PRELUDE by Rudolph Ganz 


INSTRUMENTATION: Ist Horn in F, 2nd Horn in F, 3rd Horn 
in F, 4th Horn in F, Ist Trumpet in Bb, 2nd Trumpet in Bb, 3rd 
Trumpet in Bb, Ist Trombone, 2nd Trombone, 3rd Trombone and 


Extra Parts 30c 


Quintet-Arr. Laurence Taylor 
Ensembles for FOUR TRUMPETS or CORNETS 






Bs 
SWEDISH CORONATION MARCH (Svendsen) ... 1.00 : as 
WAR MARCH of the PRIESTS (Mendelssohn) .. . 1.25 


BRASS SUITE for SEVEN INSTRUMENTS 





by JOHN VINCENT 
Chairman, Music Dep't. 


Univ. of California at Los Angeles 
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Opera 





and Music Education 


LUTHER A. RICHMAN 


HE Music Educators National Conference and 
| The Metropolitan Opera Guild are embarking on 

an important project which is of interest to all 
teachers of music, all lovers of music, and all who believe 
that the younger generation deserves an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the world’s greatest music. The 
goal of this project is to create a nationwide interest in 
opera, and to bring the exciting and beautiful music of 
opera to children in our schools. Many vocal and in- 
strumental selections from opera can be found on the 
performing and listening levels of pupils. Many schools 
and teachers already give prominence to this literature. 
Some are presenting simple streamlined stage versions 
of the opera which are of unusual interest to the chil- 
dren ; giving concert arrangements of the opera ; present- 
ing opera festivals with elementary and secondary 
pupils, as well as other participating members of the com- 
munity. Many schools are also using opera literature 
with large choral and instrumental groups as well as 
small ensembles and soloists. 

In the conviction, however, that this field of opera 
music is neglected in many schools and communities, the 
Board of Directors of the MENC has called upon one 
of our top-flight music educators to head its new opera 
committee organization.* Lilla Belle Pitts, professor 
of music, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
former president of the MENC, has graciously con- 
sented to accept this very important responsibility. Miss 
Pitts and her central committee representing the MENC, 
together with the committees appointed by the state 
music educators associations, will work with the Opera 
Guild in bringing to the attention of our schools, com- 
munities and teachers throughout the country ways and 
means of presenting opera and its vast store of great 
music to the children in our schools. These aids will be 
designed for all teachers, with emphasis on special assist- 
ance to the teachers of music. Suggestions will include 
material for both listening and performance and will 
take in all levels of the school programs as well as plans 
for community participation. Since opera is of equal 
interest to vocal and instrumental teachers, the scope 
of the suggested materials will include those for instru- 





*The committee organization is being set up on the State- 
Division-National project plan described elsewhere in this 
issue. Basic in this plan are the state committees and the 
participation of the state music educators associations 
through their respective state activities programs. The per- 
sonnel of the central committee, headed by Miss Pitts, and 
with Clarke Maynard of Wilmington, Delaware, as vice 
chairman, will include the Division chairmen appointed by 
the presidents of the six MENC Divisions. The chairmen of 
the state committees, with their respective Division chair- 
men, will constitute the six Division Conference units of the 
committee organization. Several special projects in the 
Music Education Advancement Program are being devel- 
oped under this plan of state and national integrated action. 


November-December, Nineteen Forty-six 


mental and vocal performances. Excerpts from opera 
exercise great appeal for youth as well as for adult 
audiences, and are musically very satisfying. Not only 
music teachers but the teachers of art, drama, and litera- 
ture will find much of value for their pupils from better 
acquaintance with this important field of music. 

Under Opera Guild sponsorship The Metropolitan 
Opera Company has presented operas for over 120,000 
pupils in the New York area, and these performances 
have heightened the interest of both the pupils in the 
schools and the adults in the communities represented. 
These thirty-two performances put on for pupils in the 
schools have been exceedingly successful in stimulating 
the study and appreciation of opera music. A similar 
project has been established in San Francisco by the 
Opera Guild there. It is the hope of the MENC 
Opera Committee that children throughout the country 
will become aware of the Saturday afternoon Metro- 
politan Opera broadcast, and that this feature of the 
opera program may give great assistance to music 
teachers in bringing to the boys and girls a love for and 
an understanding of the opera. 

Valuable opera listening helps for teachers can be 
secured by subscribing to the Opera News, weekly pub- 
lication of The Metropolitan Opera Guild, and by 
writing to the Opera Guild for further information. 

It is our hope that we of the MENC will avail our- 
selves of this great opportunity to work with the Opera 
Guild in enriching our music program. A more ex- 
tended excursion into the fascinating field of opera will 
prove stimulating to both teachers and pupils, and will 
bring a great means of musical expression into the lives 
of thousands of pupils who have heretofore not had this 
advantage. 


Informal scene at the ““Met.’’—Members 

of the audience interview orchestra players between 
acts at a Student Performance sponsored Hc 

The Metropolitan Opera Guil 




































The Scientific Approach to 
Music Teaching 


J. J. WEIGAND 


tion has been recognized by authorities for many 
years, but there has not been a significant amount 
of attention given to this deficiency. 

Max Schoen said in 1935, “I counted some 300 experi- 
mental studies on music made in the last ten years; not 
one bears directly on school music and not one of them 
is by a person engaged in school music.” Ten years 
later there seems to be little improvement, if any. Only 
few industrious music instructors have ventured forth 
and tackled some of the problems that face instruction 
in school music. 

Scientific study of school music teaching is a necessi- 
ty if music educators are to have grounds to justify their 
departments and their methods and procedures. Of 
course, it is a foregone conclusion with them that music 
has a definite and vital part to play in the life of all 
humans—but they must be able to substantiate their 
claims. 

The fact that music education is far behind other 
fields of education in scientific research involves several 
factors which appear to be both causes and results of 
the situation. Some teachers feel that application of 
scientific method to the psychological elements in music 
is unwarranted. Others are unacquainted with the psy- 
chology of music and the psychology of educational 
method, and they do not understand the application of 
research to classroom situations. Then again, the ter- 
minology most often used is confusing to the average 
teacher, and he finds it difficult to understand what the 
experimenter is trying to say. 

“A number of psychologists,” says Beck, “offer data 
concerning tone, melody, aesthetics of tonal intensity, 
pitch, intervals, consonances, effect of tones and keys. 
All of this is, however, of very little functional value, 
because the average music educator does not understand 
the terminology, and therefore can not apply it in de- 
veloping better teaching methods.” (2)* 

At times the teachers sense the need for improvements 
of methods but, because of excessive teaching loads and 
outside activities, do not have the time or opportunity 
to engage in research activities. Administrators should 
encourage and give time for this phase of the improve- 
ment of instruction in music education. There is a def- 
inite need for experimentation in actual classroom situa- 
tions. 

In surveying experimental studies in music education 
during the last two decades it has been noted that this 
type of material is not readily available to the teaching 
profession. Most data concerning research, whether in 


ik LACK of experimental studies in music educa- 


*Reference bibliography is given on page 62. 
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A Report on Some of the 
Results and Applications of Research 
in Music Education 


original or report form, are found only in the more ex- 
clusive professional journals, and these do not have a 
wide circulation among public school teachers. Bound 
volumes of periodicals which show evidence of being 
checked from libraries two or three times in five years 
do not contribute extensively to the improvement of 
learning. The more popular education and music ed- 
ucation journals for various reasons, some seemingly 
justifiable, do not often accept manuscripts dealing with 
scientific studies. The chief reason is probably that 
the profession has not shown interest in research. 


Availability of Research 


The Music Educators National Conference, realizing 
the need for wider circulation of studies in music edu- 
cation, has taken a step in the right direction with the 
publication of a Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education.t This volume lists by states and 
schools, all Master Theses and Doctor Dissertations 
written during the period 1932-1944, and serves the 
purpose of informing the profession just what has been 
studied. Any work listed may be procured on loan. 
However, it is stated in the introduction to this volume 
that very few have been published. The Bibliography 
would be more valuable if it carried references to pub- 
lications that have reported certain of the studies. 

A few colleges and universities have tried to make 
available outstanding contributions through their school 
publications. Most notable are the Jowa Studies in the 
Psychology of Music and the Columbia Contributions 
to Education. 

Yet the big problem remains of making this material 
available to the majority of teachers. Possibly with the 
wider organization of state music educators associations 
and publication of state music magazines, a new vein 
will be opened for reaching more music educators. 

Other agencies have published reports—boards of 
education in large cities, standing committees of Division 
conferences—but their number is negligible and the 
publications are not widely circulated. 


A review of over thirty available studies pertaining 
to music education (some remotely) indicated that a 
number of problems were examined but in not one case 
is there follow-up or repeating of the work. Either 
teachers are willing to accept the work of one investi- 
gator or do not attach significant meaning to the problem 
at hand. TURN TO PAGE THIRTY-FOUR 


+Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Education, 1932-1944. Printed, 
paper cover, 55 pp. Compiled by the MENC Committee on Research Studies 
in Music Education and published in cooperation with the University of 
— Obtainable from MENC, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, IIl. 
rice $1.00. 
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@ ‘Way back when ‘*Teddy”’ Roose- 
velt was President, these six Conn 
Craftsmen were ‘teen-agers just 
learning their trade. Now, after an 
average of 43 years of continuous 



























Asa Mechling, 45 years a Conn burnisher, touches 


Engraving intricate designs on Conn instruments Conn servi ce, th ey are c ontributin g auth cletadcseame 


has been Purl Hunt's craft since 1902. 


their outstanding skill, experience 
and know-how to the creation and 
production of beautiful new Conn 
band instruments for you. In addi- 
tion, 110 other seasoned veterans 
each has more than 25 years of con- 
tinuous service with Conn. Nowhere 
else in the entire band instrument in- 
dustry can this fine record be duplicated. 


Your new Conn will have the ad- 
vantage of our craftsmen’s experi- 
ence and painstaking care in every 
stage of manufacture. No other instru- , 
Saxophone keys are inspected for alignment by Ed ment gets such attention by such fine Ora Dotson, expert French horn assembler, has 

Lovejoy, a Conn craftsman since 1902. artisans! Bu y Conn with confidence been building Conn instruments for 44 years. 
... the instrument with everything 
in craftsmanship, tone quality, in- 
tonation and mechanical action. 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 





The Conn woodworking department has been Sam 


John Wilson, a top craftsman at Conn since 1904, 
Click's business address since November 15, 1906. 


deftly sets a spring in a bass clarinet. 
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The most work has been done in the measurement of 
musical capacity. The instruments developed by Sea- 
shore and Kwalwasser and Dykema have given impetus 
to a widespread program of testing. This program 
has been accepted by many teachers and administrators 
as workable and acceptable, but the uninformed often 
are not aware of the misuse that they are making of 
both the tests and the results. 


Measurement of Capacity 


Psychologically, these tests are tests of sensory capac- 
ities and, with one exception they are not built in har- 
mony with accepted principles of educational psychol- 
ogy. This fact was apparent as far back as 1925 when 
Rugg and Schumaker stated in their Child Centered 
School, “Indeed the psychology of educational method 
reflected by the new music group. . .is decidedly anti- 
quated. The writings of most of these educators read 
as though they were unacquainted with the psychological 
development of the past three decades.” (23) 

Research workers in using these tests constantly main- 
tain that the reliability and validity is doubtful. Beck 
(2) found that subjects scored lower on a second test- 
ing of the Seashore pitch test despite practice efforts. 
Robert Seashore (25) found that retesting on the pitch 
test accounted for only a small rise in scores. 

Taylor (27), in studying the prognosis of talent, used 
both the Seashore and Kwalasser-Dykema tests of talent, 
and found that the single measures did not predict suc- 
cess in college, but that combination of music tests with 
an intelligence test might be used as a fairly accurate 
picture. In comparing the different tests she also noted 
that tests purporting to measure the same trait did not 
show high coefficients. Coefficients of correlation were 
computed between intelligence test scores and music test 
scores, and it was found, as with other investigators, 
that there is little relationship between intelligence and 
musical talent as measured by the existing tests of talent. 

Lamp (16) used the Seashore pitch discrimination and 
tonal memory tests along with other factors in an attempt 
to determine prognostic values in selecting a musical 
instrument. He found that these two tests did not 
afford a good index of aptitude for either brass, wood- 
wind or stringed instruments. 

Sylvia Bienstock (3) concludes from a study of 122 
children of the Music and Arts High School in New 
York that the K-D tests are too unreliable to be used 
for prediction of individual success in music. Parts 
could apply in guidance if the reliability was improved. 

Sanderson (24) found that low intercorrelations were 
obtained when comparing the Seashore and K-D tests 
of pitch, intensity, memory, and also that the reliability 
coefficients were very low. 

In studying the musical sensitivity of children with 
IQs above 135, Hollingworth (13) found that gifted 
children do no better on the Seashore tests of pitch, 
intensity, consonance, and tonal memory than do average 
children. It is further stated that performance on these 
tests is more closely connected with birthday age than 
with mental age. 

Farnsworth (6) in 1934 found that the K-D battery 
was quite inferior psychologically to the older Seashore 
tests. The K-D are shorter and easier to give but are 
not as reliable. Probably they should be used only in 
studies of group differences. 
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The tests of musical capacity seem to have a place 
when combined with other instruments of measurement, 
and while they should not be discarded, neither should 
they be used singly. As a predictive measure they do 
no more than weed out those who will not succeed ; they 
do not, as many believe, predict the highly successful. 
The Eastman School of Music has done extensive study 
with these tests and combines them with other entrance 
requirements for admittance for music study. 

A Test of Musicality by Gaston (8) is being used fre- 
quently by teachers and investigators. It, too, is a test 
to determine musical capacity, but it is based on percep- 
tual rather than sensory ability. Melodic apprehension 
and response have been basic in the construction of this 
test. The author says in the introduction, “It seeks to 
show the child’s awareness of tonal-rhythmic configura- 
tions and his response thereto.” A teacher-rating chart 
is part of the test and provides additional information 
in regard to the musical personality of pupils. A total 
of 4,840 cases were used in the process of standardiza- 
tion. The manual gives the reliability obtained by the 
Split-Half Method as .91, and this reliability has been 
verified by use. 


Reading of Music 


Little experimentation is being done on the reading of 
the musical score. There has, however, been some re- 
search since 1937 that contributes to an understanding 
of a few of the difficulties encountered in teaching pupils 
in school to read music. In the MENC Yearbook for 
1937 Ortmann (20) reports on the measurement of the 
span of vision in note reading. He found through the 
use of flash cards with various arrangements of three 
notes printed thereon that the field of clear vision em- 
braced a circular area varying between 1/4 and 1/3 of 
an inch in diameter. He also observed that normal pu- 
pils’ difficulties in note reading are not due to actual eye 
difficulties but result from inability to group the dis- 
tribution of the notes into larger perceptual units. 

The following were found to be the chief determinants 
of the difficulty in note reading: number of notes in the 
field, the area covered by the distribution of the notes, 
the number of linear dimensions involved, the note pat- 
tern, and the meaning of the group from either harmonic 
or melodic standpoint, or both. 

Weaver (30), in a study of ocular behavior in music 
reading, further substantiates the claim that although 
music reading and word reading are related, differences. 
are apparent. He concluded after his study that, as a 
rule, pause durations are longer in musical reading than 
they are in word reading. 

An outstanding study by Bean (1) to help teachers. 
find the individual difficulties of pupils in music reading 
offers statements worthy of consideration. Twin tachis- 
toscopes were used, mounted on the piano at which the 
subjects were seated. Each subject was allowed to prac- 
tice about thirty hours to determine the general effect of 
practice on the ability to organize patterns presented on 
the stimulus cards. The results of this study clearly 
showed that the Gestalt approach to reading of music 
is neglected by many teachers, and that, through prac- 
tice with the tachistoscope, part-readers may become 
pattern-readers if their response to notes is sufficiently 
automatized. Groups of three and more notes were: 
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New No. 


denkins Junior (rchestra Book's 


with BAND PARTS 


by W. D. McCAUGHEY 


Writer and arranger of the famous 


JENKINS poe 
ORCHESTRA BOOK H 
/| 


“WITH BAND PARTS 


a banooraats § Jenkins Junior Orchestra Book 


Weer of EVERYBODYS BAND BOOK, 
OR mon 
JUNI ORCHESTRA s——e MIOR 


and equally famous 


Everybodys Band Book 


15 Original Compositions 


Every One Very Beautiful and Arranged in an Easy 
Progressive Manner, and in Mr. McCaughey’s 


a 
ne 
mie 


Characteristic Way. 





FOR SMALL OR LARGE ORCHESTRAS 


For STU DY and CONCERT The Ar- VALLEY OF DREAMS Serenade Beat 6 


Slowly and in a smooth, flowing style. Note 


rangements are effective when played by any combi- special fingering in 2nd Violin and Viola parts. 
nation of instruments. Solos, Duets, Trios, Quar- hecs saree ’. “Dette tn Sieve a ne 
tettes, and dozens of other combinations, provided ee ae as ts eas Ee 
the piano accompaniment part is used. <a aati 
fst Violins) VALLEY OF DREAMS nwa. wuians” 

. dre by WD. MeOunghey 


Andante (siowly) Serenade 


Conductor‘s Manual 
In this part is Mr. McCaughey's interpretative analysis 
and suggestions for playing each piece. 





e@ To the right is reproduced the First Violin part of 
one of the pieces. Note that at the top of the piece 
are suggestions for playing it. Similiar suggestions 


for all pieces. 




















INSTRUMENTATION 
1st Violin (a) 2nd Bb Clarinet C Soprano Saxophone 
1st Violin (b) Alto Clarinet Bb Soprano Saxophone 
1st Violin (c) Bassoon Eb Alto Saxophone 
2nd Violin Solo Bb Cornet C Melody Saxophone 
Viola ist Bb Trumpet Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Viola Obligato 2nd Bb Trumpet 2nd Cello 
Cello Horns in F Tuba 
String Bass Horns in Eb Drums 
C Flute Trombone, B.C. Piano Accompaniment 
Oboe Trombone, T.C. Piano Solo (Conductor) ; 
lst Bb Clarinet Baritone, B.C. Baritone, T.C. seear Copyright MCMXLTI Wy Jeakins Musto Oo., Ransés City, Mo. 
PRICE U po eos 
Piano Accompaniment, 75c Piano Solo (Conductor), 75c © CPEs PEgNEs We UH CEN Gane 
Other Parts, 40c Each cost a complete Solo Violin Part. 


Jenkins Music Company - Kansas City, Mo. 
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These fine compilations are by an outstanding 
choral authority, whose creative gifts, insight, work- 
manship, and conductorial ape sor eg have won 
him an enviable place in music education. 


This book contains twenty choral arrangements, all of 
which are ideally suited to young, maturing voices. A high 
standard is maintained throughout, and many of the numbers 
are the works and arrangements of the compiler. There 
are choruses for Unison Voices, Two and Three-Part Treble 
Voices, Two-Part Boys’ Voices, and S.A.B. and S.A.T.B. 
Mixed Voices. The contents include: Handel's Holy Art 
Thou; Chaminade’s Were I Gardener; Bach’s My Heart 
Ever Faithful; Morley's Now is the Month of Maying; The 
Merry Bells are Ringing by Praetorius; and the folk songs: 
The High Coasts of Barbary; Come All You Worthy Chris- 
tian Men; and Balloo a Price, 75 cents 


NOBLE  CAIN’S 
INTRODUCTORY 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


This volume is designed to cover the first two years of 
High School work, and is arranged for groups of limited 
experience in part singing. Reflecting varied moods, and 
drawn from classic and more recent sources, its contents 
again bespeak the compiler’s unusual discernment. Among 
its sixteen numbers are excellent arrangements for Two and 
Three-Part Treble Voices, Three and Four-Part Boys’ Voices, 
and Four-Part Mixed Voices. The titles include: Jesu, 
Word of God Incarnate (S.S.A.) by Mozart; Gretchaninoff's 
Slumber Song (S.S.A.); Robert Gibb’s setting of Old King 
Cole (T.T.B.) and versions for mixed voices of Under 
Blossoming Branches by Meyer-Helmund; Let the Merry 
Bells Ring Out by Clough-Leighter; and the Suabian folk- 
song, In Silent Night. Price, 75 cents 


From our extensive catalog, Mr. Cain chose the fifteen 
numbers in this collection as being those best suited to the 
uses of Intermediate High School students. This material, 
arranged for Three-Part Mixed Voices, Four-Part Boys’ 
Voices, and Four-Part Mixed Voices, provides delightful 
fare for study and festival purposes. Certain numbers 
required no adaptation to the purpose of the book, but 
the greater portion of them reflect the sure touch of the 
compiler’s experienced hand. 

There are two numbers each for girls’ voices (S.S.A.) and 
boys’ voices (T.T.B.B.). The other eleven are for mixed 
chorus (S.A.T.B.) and include some wonderfully effective 
works. Outstanding among them are Mr. Cain’s delight- 
ful arrangement of Lily Strickland’s My Lover Is a Fisher- 
man, Rachmaninoff's estatic Through the Silent Night, both 
for girls’ voices; Teschner’s devout All Glory, Laud, and 
Honor, in the exquisite Bach harmonization, and a fresh 
new adaptation of Deep River. Price, 75 cents 


BRORROS 





UNISON VOICES 


America’s Message (13198) 
Faith to Win (12988) Bullard 
Flower in the Crannied Wall (14221) ...Kelley 
May Dawn (14230) Kern 
The Milkrrarn (15044) cccccccceccessessnsseeeseeen Whitehead 
My Heart Ever Faithful sicaceee Pe Bach-Manney 
Pioneers! (14663 a sisi ilacunetenaansteaaasae Whitehead 
Youth (13830) . _.Candlyn 








TWO-PART TREBLE VOICES (S.A.) 


Carry Me Back to Old Virginny (13193) Bland 
A Dream Boat Passes By (On the “Andantino 








eS « FU} ee ...Lemare-Page 
The Forest Dance (13768) —— ~~~. Targett-Page 
Military March (Hail to the Chief) (13944) ~......... 
nee Chubert-Barnes 

The Nightingale (French) (15171) . _Arr. Koepke 
fs 22.) | Wooler 
Shout Aloud in Triumph (13369) —....Manney 
Star of the Night (14980) . Biggs 
To Thee, O Country! (13270) ........... Eichberg-Page 


We Sit at the Open Window home pane 
ys je ...Aatr, Whitehead 
Were I Gardener (15146) . .Chaminade-Cain 
A Winter Frolic natant on the Skaters’ Waltz) 
(15106) . ™ oousssussemnnnn Waldteufel-Baines 


sitinivesuenl Johnstone $0. . 





THE GLENN 
GLEE CLUB BOOK 


FOR GIRLS 


Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 


These forty-two songs were chosen for text suit- 
ability to the uses of “teen age’’ girls, and for their 
melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic qualities. An even 
distribution of melodic interest makes the parts 
throughout attractive to learn, especially those for 
the inner voices, a feature which gives the book 
special appeal for girls of junior and early 
High School ages. There are twenty-three folk 
songs, nineteen art songs, and fifteen sacred songs 
included. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 




















IMPORTANT CHOR/ 


for School Music Fe: 





Three-Part Treble Voic 


Dinna Ask Me (15262) _ 
Elfin Dance (12774) wu 
Ever Near (15265) . a 
Goin’ Home (13676) wal 
Gold and Silver, Waltz (15) 1) - 
Invocation of Orpheus (15249) .. 
O Morn of Beauty (Chorald fro 
(15046) .......... Si 
O Shepherdess Fickle Caath c Centut 
8) 
Passing By (14331) .......... 
Pirate Dreams (13715) 
Remembrance (15113) .. 
Through the Silent Night 50 











The Two Clocks ( 13884) . clas 
Woodland at Dusk (15257) 


THREE-PART MEN'S ve 


DITSON THREE-PAR} 
MALE VOICES 


Compiled by John Carroll Rand 


This unique collection clear! 
piler’s feeling for musical qualit 
variety of mood. Among the «¢ 
cluded are: Bullard’s Winter 
Country; by Eichberg; The W 
Plante’ by O'Hara; Bach's bez 
Man’s Desiring; and arrangemet 
John Peel and The Vicar of B 
to Me, Sweet Musetta (French) 
(Irish) ; and All Through the 

Price, 75 cen 











All Through the Night (Welsh 
(14043) Arr. Bas 
The Galway Piper (T.B.B.) (1472( 
The Hundred Pipers (Scotch 
(14916) 
Hungaria’s Treasure (Hungarian 
(14048) 
Lone Star Ranger (T.B.B.) (1489 
Old King Cole (T.B.B.) (14911) . 
Ole Uncle Moon (T.B.B.) (4501 
John Peel (English) (T.B.B.Ai(14 
Sing to Me, Sweet — 
(14050) Arr. 
Southern Lullaby (7.B.B.) (1489 
Three Old French Folksongs (T.T 
nied) (13050) 
(The Pretty Drummer; The Thr 
cesses; Mariann’ went to the | 
To All You Ladies Now at Land 
(14587) 
The Vicar of Bray (English) (1 
Arr. Ba: 


Winter Song (T.T.B.) (12945) . 
The Wreck of the —_ Plante’ 
(14665) 
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RAL PUBLICATIONS 


c Festivals and Programs 





le pos (S.S.A.) THREE-PART MIXED VOICES (S.A.B.) 











= -Koepke 15 
sacle ~~ Grieg-Chaffin 12 
“Schubert Kraft 15 DITSON TRIOS (Secular) 
_.Dvorak-Fisher 15 
iT ify \lahenPeetry 115 For Soprano, Alto, and Bass 
(1549). .Peri-Douty —.16 Compiled by John Carroll Randolph 
horald frora I nw ell 15 Containing nineteen excellent arrangements, Mr. 
ih oe chy 152. F Randolph's book is designed for more experienced 
8th Century y~ At; S 15 groups. With a view to general excellence of qual- 
ere -_ Pu ‘ll 15 ity, he here has assembled outstanding numbers in 
wae _ 15 scholarly adaptations to S.A.B. purposes. Each 
—— Koenke 15 chorus is marked with musical appeal for singers 
ht 151 76) ew ; and listeners alike, and the book is marked with an 
ig t (130 ee noff.Cain 15 interesting variety ‘of mood. Besides such folk tunes 
4) Rac wants vs 15 as Song of Friendship; Good Morrow, Gossip Joan; 
#) - _——-_ am 15 A-Roving; and A-Hunting We will Go, it contains: 
IT) a a : The Heavens are Telling by ——. W here’ er 
* You Walk by Handel; Serenade at Taos by Widor; 
N's VOICES and Cadman’s At Dawning. 
——-- Price, 75 cents 











E-PART SONGS FOR 


A-Rovimg (English) (14GO7 ) ccccccccocovoonoe Arr. Nagle 10 
The Brows Thrush (11586) 2.cccccccccccccsssoees Schnecker 10 





rroll Randolph The Choral Army of Peace (5402) ................. Veazie 10 
Dear Harp of My Country (Welsh) (14609) ......... - 

tion clearly reflects the com- Arr. Nagle 10 

ical quality, tonal balance, and The Fisher-Crew’s Return (7952) ..................Weazie .10 





1ong the eighteen numbers in- 
Winter Song; To Thee, O 
:; The Wreck of the “Julie 


Goin’ Home (15170) Dvorak-Fisher 15 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan (English) (14636) 
Arr. W. A. F. 10 





Bach's beautiful Jesu, Joy of 
arrangements of the folksongs, 


The Nightingale (15158) ............ Tchaikovsky-Page -10 
Passing By (14482) ——— Purcell-Fisher .10 





‘icar of Bray (English) ; Sing Song of the Armorer (13722) o.ncccccccccccocccomm Nevin 10 
(French) ; The Galway Piper Viking Song (14129) _...........Coleridge-Taylor .10 
ough the Night (Welsh). Where’er You Walk (14698) ccc Handel _.10 
ce, 75 cents The Woodman (7808) Veazie .10 








| (Welsh Air) (T.T.B.) 








FOUR-PART MEN'S VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 

















_Arr. Bantock-Townsend .10 The Arkansaw Traveler (American) (Four-Hand 
3.) (14720) Arr. Fletcher = .15 Ace.) (15107) .... Arr. Elmore _.20 
(Scotch Air) (T.T.B.) As Slow Our Ship (Irish) (15153) ....Arr. Nagle 15 
__......Arr. Robinson 16 Deep River (Negro Spiritual) (15078) Arr. Cain 15 
ungarian Air) (T.B.B.) The Flight of Time (15229) Spier 15 
Arr. Bantock 10 My Heart’s With You (15159) _........... Koepke 15 

B.) (14895) ea Gibb 10 Sally in Our Alley (English) (15114) 2.2. 
| eater Gibb —_.10 Arr. Averell —.10 
.) (45015) _.Scott-Cain 15 A Seaman’s Prayer (15102) ....Schumann-Winslow 15 
(14910) Arr. Gibb 15 Swansea Town (English) (14937) Arr. Simonton 15 
pest (French ) (T.T.B.) Your Eyes of Blue (15069) .......... Brahms-Reed 10 

Arts Bantock-Townsend 10 

) (14894) cibb 10  ©FOUR-PART MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
ngs (7.T.B. Unaccompa- All Souls’ Day (15150) Strauss .15 
Arr. Salzedo .20 America, My Home (15079) .c..cc:ccccccccscocenoon Wooler .10 
“The Three Young Prin- America, the Beautiful (15137) 2... Cain .15 
to the Mill One Day) America, the Beautiful (15134) .......... Ward-Peery 10 

+ at Land (7.T.B.) . The Ballad of Minnie the Mouse (Pennsylvania 
Callcott 10 Folk Song) (15256) Arr. Gaul 18 

glish) (T.T.B.) (14051) Carry Him Along (Dance Song from New Provi- 
Arr. Bantock-Townsend .10 Lemce Ushamd) (15218) -c:.:cccccccccencenenvneeeoe Arr. Still 16 
 !) as Bullard 15 Comrades (Netherlands) (15070) Arr. Whitehead 15 

e Plante” (7.T.B.) The Master Builder (Norwegian) (15237) ......... 
tt EI O’Hara__.15 Arr. Whitehead _—_.15 
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For Mixed Voices 
Edited by F. Melius Christiansen and Noble Cain 


The twenty-seven beautiful choruses in this collection 
are chiefly from the pens of early composers. Excellent, 
well balanced arrangements are an important feature 
through-out, and the fact that all parts are within a com- 
fortable voice range makes them particularly useful for 
school concerts. Sixteen secular choruses constitute the 
greater part of the contents, while the remaining eleven 
have sacred texts. Though great care has been used to in- 
clude works not beyond average difficulty, the highest 
musical standards have been maintained. 


Price, Board Covers, $1.00 
e 


By John Smallman and E. H. Wilcox 


This book constitutes one of the most important con- 
tributions to the choral art, and is one to be highly rec- 
ommended to those interested in choral work of the finer 
type. Besides discussions of such matters as Breathing, 
Pronunciation, Primary Vowel Sounds, Consonants, and 
The Rehearsal Period, it contains sixteen other chapters 
on the varied phases of choral singing, illustrated by as 
many choruses by master choral writers. Among the 
lovely choral examples are works by Bach, Byrd, Bortnian- 
sky, Ford, Gibbons, Gascogne, di Lasso, Morley, Pales- 
trina, Purcell, and Tchaikovsky. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $2.00 
* 


THE JUNIOR 
A CAPPELLA 
CHORUS BOOK 


Edited by Olaf C. Christiansen and Carol M. Pitts 


This book of thirty-eight engaging numbers is useful 
equally for groups doing first unaccompanied singing, and 
those more experienced ones wishing to extend their reper- 
toires. There are choruses for two-part treble voices, three- 
part voices (treble and mixed), four-part mixed voices, 
and five-part mixed voices. There are no extreme vocal de- 
mands, and the texts are well suited to High School uses. 
A number of early composers are represented, among them 
Thomas Morely, William Shield, Thomas Ford, John of 
Fornsete, Francis Pilkington, J. B. de Lully, F. A. Gev- 
aert, John Bennet, Thomas Weelkes, and Michael Prae- 
torius. Helpful hints to choral directors are included 
along with some excellent suggestions to the singers 
themselves. 

Price, Board Covers, $1.00 


Choral Suite for Three-Part Treble Voices 
By Moritz Moskowski 
Arranged by Gottfried H. Federlien 


Here are Moszkowski’s famed Spanish Dances in de- 
lightful adaptations for women’s voices. The texts, espe- 
cially prepared by Frederick H. Martens, are definitely in 
the spirit of the original dances, and the arrangements, well 
suited to concert purposes, make a unique and original 

rogram unit. There are no solo passages. Time of per- 
ormance, twenty minutes. 

Price, 75 cents 


Also Published for Mixed Voices .75 

















Promoting 
Instrumental Music Classes 


S$ ONE METHOD of stimulating parental interest in the Instru- 

mental music offerings of the Milwaukee Public Schools, 

copies of an attractive four-page folder are distributed 
among pupils to take to their homes. Because of the widespread 
interest manifested by JouRNAL readers in the illustrated descrip- 
tion of a similar folder issued by the Rochester (N. Y.) Public 
Schools which appeared in the JouRNAL issue of September-Oc- 
tober 1945, selected portions of the pictorial and text content of 
the Milwaukee folder are reproduced here. Of special interest to 
administrators and music directors are the following para- 
graphs describing the plan of the Milwaukee instrumental music 
classes : 

“At the beginning of each semester, classes are organized in the 
schools to teach pupils to play any of the musical instruments 
listed in this folder. These class lessons, forty-five minutes in 
length, conducted by specially trained teachers, are available to 
pupils for a small fee of $2.00 per semester. Payment of this 
fee is made in advance to the principal of the school for the 
term of eighteen lessons. 

“Pupils of ages from nine to nineteen years are admitted into 
these classes and are then grouped according to their abilities. 

“Pupils are expected to furnish their own instruments. How- 
ever, information may be had from your school principal con- 
cerning the limited supply of band and orchestra instruments 
owned by the School Board -and available for loan. If arrange- 
ments for the loan of an instrument can be made, then a $3.50 
enrollment card must be purchased from the school principal. 
This card entitles the pupil to the use of a school instrument 
for one semester, as well as a term of class lessons. 

“Pupils in the elementary schools applying for the loan of a 
wind instrument and who have had no previous training in music 


are required to take one semester of lessons on the saxette. The 
$2.00 enrollment fee includes the use of the instrument. The cost 
of required instruction books does not exceed $1.25 per year. 

“Weekly lessons are given at periods which do not seriously 
conflict with regular school work and at schools as centrally lo- 
cated as the enrollment in the classes will warrant. Principals 
notify pupils where to go for their lessons after their enroll- 
ments are received. Opportunity for this special training is 
offered at the beginning of each semester. 

“Pupils who are studying with professional private teachers 
are not permitted to join these classes. The schools have no 
desire to interfere with the private teachers’ work. 

“Most of the members of the orchestras and bands in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools have learned to play their instruments 
in these classes. Why not have your child make use of that 
piano or any band or orchestra instrument in your home and 
enroll for this special instruction?” 

. 


Note: The page size of the folder from which the foregoing para- 
graphs are quoted is approximately six by nine inches, providing a 
spread nine by fourteen inches on pages one and two. The layout and 
display are therefore much more forceful and attractive than in the re- 
arrangement which is necessary to fit available space here. Completing 
the folder is a detachable application blank addressed to the principal 
which is to be filled in and signed by the parent who is interested in 
enrolling his child in an instrumental class. 

One of the illustrations of the folder is omitted here for lack of space. 
This shows a scene at the Milwaukee School Music Festival — a bi- 
ennial event in which some 10,000 young singers and instrumentalists take 
part. This picture and the row of trumpeters above are used as 
“bleed-offs” at the bottom and top, respectively, of the title page. 

A copy of the folder may be obtained by sending a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to Herman F. Smith, Director of Music, Board of Edu- 
cation, 1111 North 10th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SAXETTE 


MUSIC FOR YOUR CHILD 


The illustrations on this and the page 

opposite are from a four-page folder 

with the above title issued by the 

Music Department of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Public Schools. 





Ninth Annual Creative 
Music Awards 


1947 


school songs? Do they write for band? Or for 

orchestra? For students in schools where there 
is interest in writing as well as playing music there are 
new opportunities. Three new types of original music 
by high-school students will this year receive Scholastic 
Creative Music Awards, the six classifications of previ- 
ous years having been extended to include new awards 
and honorable mentions for outstanding high-school 
songs, and for compositions for band and for orchestra. 

This is the ninth year of the program to stimulate 
creative music conducted by Scholastic Magazines in 
cooperation with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Copies of the 1947 Creative Music Awards 
rules booklet giving full details on classifications, 
eligibility, and where and when to send entries have been 
mailed to MENC members. 

The decision to invite creative work in three additional 
classifications grew out of discussions with various 
MENC leaders and with Helen Grant Baker, new 
national chairman of the state-division-national commit- 
tee organization for Creative Music Projects.* 

“We reviewed the six classifications set up eight years 
ago by a group of advisers headed by Will Earhart,” 
says William D. Boutwell, director of Scholastic 
Awards. “The consensus was that we should encourage 
more music which grows naturally out of the experience 
of students in our high schools. That is why we decided 
to invite submission of high-school songs. And we hope 
that many of the band numbers will be high-school 
marches, 

“We also recognize that improved training in harmony 
and arrangement enables some talented students to do 


| )° ANY high-school students you know write high- 





FIFTY-FOUR AWARDS 


Three cash prizes ($25, $15 and $10) and 
three honorable mentions for composi- 
tions in each of the nine classifications 
listed below are included in the 1947 
Scholastic Awards: 


Song for solo voice with original accompaniment. 


Part-song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices with 
piano accompaniment. 


Part-song for quartet without piano accompaniment. 
High-school song. 
Piano solo. Any style or rhythmic movement. 


Composition for any solo instrument with piano ac- 
companiment. 


Composition for not more than six instruments. 


Composition for orchestra arranged for more than six 
pieces. 


Composition for band, such as high-school band march. 
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Committee on Creative 
Music Projects Announces Enlarged 
Program for Composition Contest 


advanced work. That is why we added classifications 
for band and orchestra compositions.” 


Many Prizes 


A total of fifty-four prizes and honorable mentions 
will be given this year for original compositions by high- 
school students (seventh through twelfth grades) in the 
nine classifications listed elsewhere on this page. There 
are six awards for each classification: first, $25 ; second, 
$15; third, $10, and three honorable mentions. The full 
range of awards will be made in all classifications. Once 
again the classifications for instrumental compositions 
pe co-sponsored by the Band Division of C. G. Conn, 

td. 

The MENC Creative Projects Central Committee 
urges teachers to encourage music composition as a nor- 
mal part of school music activities and to acquaint the 


students with opportunities offered through Scholastic | 


Awards. National Chairman Baker says, “I am sure 
boys and girls all over America have things to say 
through the expressive medium of music. A group of 
eminent persons, the staff of Scholastic Awards, the 
composers who act as judges, and the officers and com- 
mittees of the ceoperating state music educators associ- 
ations believe that they can say it effectively now, and 
need not wait for years of formal study in musical 
techniques. Teachers and students should be inspired 
by this interest in their work as evidence by Scholastic 
Awards and take advantage of this friendly clearing 
house. 

“Tt is quite likely that pupils will be stimulated by the 
knowledge that their work will be evaluated by outstand- 
ing and sympathetic judges. The possibility of finding 
a helpful exchange as provided by the reproduction of 
selected manuscripts in a pamphlet is most attractive.” 

Final deadline for receipt of compositions is March 
24, 1947. All entries should be sent to Scholastic Crea- 
tive Music Awards, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Additional copies of rules booklets may be 
obtained from the same source. 

Plans are again being made to present awards- 
winning work on national networks and over local 
stations. Names of award winners and their teachers 
will appear in the Student Achievement issue of Scholas- 
tic Magazines and the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 

Teachers and students will be interested in seeing the 
kind of student work which received top rank last year. 
Five manuscripts have been reproduced in facsimile in a 
twenty-eight-page book entitled New Music by High 
School Composers. Copies may be obtained from 
Scholastic Awards, $1.00 per copy. 





*Scholastic Creative Music Awards is a special project assigned to the 
Creative Music Projects Committee, which will also develop other activities 
at various levels, especially elementary, im cooperation with the affiliated 
state associations. The plan of the committee organization is described in 
the footnote to President Richman’s article on page 31 announcing the Opera 
Music Project, for which a similar state-division-national committee organiza- 
tion is being set up. 
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1—Piano (Conductor) 
2—Ist Violins 
1—2nd Violin 


1—3rd Violin 
(Viola part in Treble Clef) 


1—Viola 


THIS cat 


1—Bass 


INSTRUMENTATION _ 


1—Ist Bh Clarinet 


I—2nd Bh Clarinet 
1—Obne * 


THESE ade 


1—Eb Alto Saxophone 


UNBEATABLE FEATURES i owas 


1—Ilst Bh Trumpet 





Each number is printed on regular sheet music size paper (Size 9 x 12). 1—2nd Bh Trumpet 
Each number is individually collated into a beautiful and durable library . 
1—Horns in F 
cover. 
All string parts are in the first position with wind parts correspondingly 1—Trombones 


easy. 1—Percussion 


Each number has been arranged and edited by Charles Woodhouse in 
the well known Boosey & Hawkes fashion. 
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BOOKS and MUSIC 


Comments on Recent Publications by Members of the Journal's Reviewing Staff 





The American Singer, Book Five, by John W. Beattie, 
Josephine Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga. 
{New York: American Book Company, 1946. 214 pp. and 
Index, $1.16.]} 

Many children, especially boys, are alienated from 
music because of the emphasis on the use of songs foreign 
to the interests of children in the fifth and sixth grades. 
Here is a book that will win boys to music. Such songs 
as: “Daniel Boone,” “Night Herding,” and “Shoot the 
Buffalo” are worthy illustrations. 

Songs to be learned by rote and note are included, 
selected to fit the abilities and interests of various types of 
classes. Beautiful art music, along with folk songs and 
dances, form the basis of the songs selected. Interest centers 
based on Stephen Foster, songs of the Southland, and the 
Mexican Jarabe, comprise an important part of the selected 
songs which can be integrated with the social studies. Here 
one finds songs that introduce part singing in such a way 
that the music, rather than becoming a factor in creating 
negative attitudes, is more appealing. 

Better still, this text includes orchestrations of some 
of the songs for cornet, flute, cello, trombone, and clarinet. 
At long last, we have an opportunity of joining the vocal 
and instrumental areas in the classroom, All teachers will 
welcome this opportunity of using instruments as an ac- 
companiment for songs, thus motivating both the singing 
and the playing. 

This book is worthy of the careful examination of every 
thinking music teacher. —Joseph A. Leeder 


Lowell Mason: “The Father of Singing among the 
Children,” by Arthur Lowndes Rich. [Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press. 224 pp. $3.00.]} 

This book will be welcomed by both the research student 
and the general reader. In nine chapters it tells the story of 
Lowell Mason’s work with simplicity and directness. Each 
chapter is fully annotated. Authority for almost every 
statement in the book is given in the notes. There is a very 
complete bibliography of both original and secondary 
sources. This alone will be of untold value to those engaged 
in research upon the pioneer periods of public school music. 

The author, who is director of music at Mercer Univer- 
sity, offers convincing proof that Lowell Mason deserves the 
place long given him by music educators, that of father of 
public school music. And does more—he shows that his in- 
fluence upon popular music education in the nineteenth 
century was overwhelming, and that this influence is still 
perceptible in our own day. 

In dwelling at length upon the importance of the. work 
of the Boston Academy of Music (Mason’s own creation), 
the introduction of music into the Boston schools, again 
his work, and the nationwide influence of conventions and 
institutes in training teachers of music, the author makes 
clear the towering greatness of Lowell Mason in American 
musical development—greatness of character, greatness of 
purpose, and greatness of achievement. 
—Edward Bailey Birge 


The Geometry of Art and Life, by Matila Ghyka. [New 
York: Sheed & Ward, Inc. 174 pp. Illustrated. $4.00.] 

A cosmos, a universe established upon a beautifully 
ordered plan, is held up to our view in this book. At a 
time when physics, philosophy, and political distraction have 
made of our universe an unfamiliar and hostile chaos, the 
reaffirmation and substantiation of that view is restorative 
to the spirit. 

Starting from “the Pythagorean conception of musical 
harmony,” under which “the chords produce comparisons 
or combinations of ratios, that is, systems of proportions,” 
and following this doctrine through the development given 
it by Plato in his Mathematical Philosophy and in his 
Aesthetics, the author examines the forms in nature and in 
art, and finds the beautiful systems of proportions, as set 
forth in geometrical terms, regnant throughout nature and, 
either as technically understood or as intuitively discerned, 
working as a basic formative principle in all fields of art. 
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Detailed exposition of the presence of the systems of propor- 
tions in specific works of art is restricted, however, to ex- 
amples of the spatial arts, especially architecture: music, as 
existing in time rather than in space, while no less subject 
to the systems of proportions cannot be given geometrical 
exposition, and receives only brief and occasional attention. 

The work is recondite. It contains eighty plates, mostly 
of geometrical figures, these frequently superimposed upon 
architectural works, paintings, etc. It is a work, too, of very 
wide reference: particularly Chapter VII, “The Trans- 
mission of Geometrical Symbols and Plans,” will be found 
of interest to Masons and many others, who would sup- 
posedly be wholly outside of the book’s orbit of discussion. 

The author, now Visiting Professor of Aesthetics at the 
University of Southern California, sustains his thesis well. 
In his words: “there is a Geometry of Art as there is a 
Geometry of Life, and, as the Greeks had guessed, they hap- 
pen to be the same.” —Will Earhart 


Listening to Music Creatively, by Edwin J. Stringham. 
[New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 480 pp. with Index, $5.00.] 

Here is a new book on music appreciation with a novel ap- 
proach. Some years ago a well-known teacher of music his- 
tory expressed the opinion that students would be much 
more interested in the subject if it were taught backwards, 
the teacher starting with the present, showing how the pres- 
ent derives from that which preceded it — and so on back 
to the very beginning of the art. Dr. Stringham does not 
quite do that, but his sequence of topics is quite out of the 
ordinary and not at all according to the conventional ap- 
proach to the history of music. The book begins with the 
following chapter headings: 1. Music and the dance; 2. 
Music and ceremony; 3. Music and religion; 4. Music, work 
and play — the traditional folk song; 5. The composed folk 
song. And it closes with the folowing: 25, Chamber music; 
26. The piano solo and the violin and piano sonata; 27. ‘Bach 
and the polyphonic style; 28. Impressionism; 29, Expression- 
ism and other modern trends. 

The basic materials of music and the entire literature, 
especially from the romantic period on, are thoroughly 
covered, but the order of taking them up is unique, and from 
a pedagogical standpoint it is highly interesting. The book 
is, after all, a textbook, and in a textbook it is quite as 
necessary to cater to the interests and attitudes of the stu- 
dent as it is to have completeness and: scholarliness in the 
material itself. A valuable feature is the fact that the dis- 
cussion of each topic includes references to parallel develop- 
ments in the other arts. The “additional suggestions for 
listening” and the reading references will be found very 
helpful also, especially when the book is used as a text in 
college classes. 

Professor Stringham’s scholarship is of course unimpeach- 
able, his style is easy and flowing, and teachers of music 
appreciation in both high schools and colleges will do well 
to examine this new book with care. —Karl Gehrkens 


Music in Medicine, by Sidney Licht, M.D., Fellow, New 
York Academy of Medicine. [Boston: New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 132 pp. $3.00.]} 

Addressed principally to musicians, this is a little book 
of sound advice from a physician who has compiled the most 
scientific data, screening out hysterical claims of enthusiastic 
musicians which have caused many medical men to be skep- 
tical of even the term “musical therapy.” 

The book is the outcome of a course of lectures given at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, and as the author 
says, “has been written with a view of preserving for medi- 
cine that which is good for patients, and in an attempt to aid 
musicians under medical guidance in using music to help the 
sick.” As is customary, he begins with a brief history of the 
development of music in medicine with appraisals of the 
value of various contributions. 

The chapter on the philosophy and psychology of music 
quotes recognized authorities. The chapter on “Music in 
Occupational Therapy” is a real treasure and reveals un- 
mistakably that this doctor is a physiotherapist rather than a 
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Coast Artillery Marching Song 
By Hewitt and Osborn 
Arranged by Major R. J. Hernandez 
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psychiatrist. Although he has a chapter on “Psychiatry and 
Music” he merely lists and defines diseases without much 
help in applying music to advantage. 

The chapters on “Background Music,” “Mealtime 
Music” and “Music in Bed” are comprehensive as well as 
sound and the advice on “Diversion and Entertainment” and 
the “Public Address System” are practical. He also makes 
a plea for adequate training courses. For a physician who 
is not a musician, Dr. Licht has given us a well-written book 
in non-technical terms which should be of great value. Cer- 
tainly its conservatism will satisfy even the most exacting 
of the medical profession. His bibliography is adequate al- 
though by no means extensive. The book would be much 
stronger had he included his own experiences with music in 
Army hospitals. —Esther Goetz Gilliland 


Music in Hospitals, by Willem van de Wall. [New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 86 pp. $1.00.] 

A practical handbook written by a musician with more 
than a score of years experience in institutional work “for 
those who wish to make their musical contribution to hos- 
pitals more effective.” This is a sequel to his “Music in 
Institutions” published in 1936 and which was a classic in its 
field but unfortunately now out of print. 

This later opus in very concise form offers a digest of 
the dynamic function of music, with its influence; its physical 
reactions and various types of responses; hospital organiza- 
tion and function; the hospital music program and the inte- 
gration of the music program into the hospital service. The 
last ten pages are devoted to the personal traits and musical 
background required of voluntary and paid workers, and the 
author closes with a plea for in-service orientation of experi- 
enced musicians in hospitals, plus opportunities for experi- 
enced hospital workers to acquire particular musical knowl- 
edge and skills that they need to become more proficient in 
the musical aspects of this work. 

“The systematic application of music as a medically co- 
ordinated means of modern hospital treatment is still in its 
infancy,” says Dr. van de Wall. Serious efforts are being 
made today by some members of the medical profession to 
develop in collaboration with musicians a medically accept- 
able technique for using music in hospital treatment. Such 
a technique is already well established in connection with the 
use of arts and crafts as media of occupational therapy. A 
great deal of patient and painstaking exploratory work has 
still to be done to reach the same goal with music.” 

All in all, this is a very concise, practical manual and a 
valuable contribution in this field. —Esther Goetz Gilliland 


Modern Music: Music and Composers of our Time, 
by Max Graf. [New York: The Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 320 pp. $3.00.) 

All music lovers will enjoy this interesting and authori- 
tative survey of music and composers of our time by one 
of Europe’s best critics. Modern music is seen through 
the perspective of recent social and economic changes as 
an integral part of life. Our music has its roots in the 
past, and its growth from late romanticism to atonality is 
clearly traced. The author’s style is easy and informal, and 
composers are discussed from his personal knowledge of 
them as products of their time rather than as technicians. 
In fact, no musical illustrations are quoted, nor are there 
any specific references to craftsmanship. For this reason 
the book is particularly valuable to the general reader who 
wishes a thoroughly modern, non-technical approach. Due 
to the author’s background, considerable stress is laid on the 
opera—a phase often neglected in similar works. The whole 
approach is stimulating and the author has made a valuable 
contribution to understanding the background and meaning 
of contemporary music. —Howard A. Murphy 


BAND 


United Nations—Hail to Thee, words by Ralph S. Thorn, 
music by Ida Elkan, and arr. by Dave Kaplan. [New York: 
Russian-American Music Publishers, Inc.]} 

A new patriotic song in 4/4 march tempo arranged in 
student dance-band style. —C, Paul Herfurth 

Semper Fidelis, by John Philip Sousa, re-scored for mod- 
ern band by Philip J. Lang. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 
$1.00.} 

This march has complete instrumentation for the modern 
band. A very pleasing baritone part in first strain. In the 
trio, the trombones carry the melody the second time in- 
stead of the cornets. In the last strain, the baritones and 
trombones have a part that is very interesting. As a whole, 
it is a fine arrangement of one grand march. 

—Arthur R. Goranson 
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Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 1, by Henry Cowell. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corp. Full band $3.50; symphonic band 
$5.00; conductor’s condensed score 75c; extra parts 30c ea.]} 

This number composed for band. The Hymn section is 
quite beautiful. Fuguing section requires oboe and bas- 
soon of reasonable ability. The fugue is thinly scored. This 
number is excellent training material. A class B band with 
good instrumentation can handle with ease. Uses old modes 
and composer admits influence of the early style of Billings 
and Walker. —Andrew G, Loney, Jr. 


Corregidor March, by Leo A. Kempinski, [New York: 
Leeds Music Corp. Full band $1.00; conductor’s condensed 
score 20c; extra parts 10c ea.]} 

A march full of vim and spirit with a pleasing melody and 
counterparts. Trombones, bass clarinets and bassoons 
have the melody in the first strain and all of the bass instru- 
ments carry the melody part in the interlude. 

—Arthur R. Goranson 


ORCHESTRA 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home, by Louis Lam- 
bert, arr. for orchestra by Peter J. Wilhousky. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Full orchestra $1.50; small $1.05.]} 


An interesting treatment of a somewhat overworked 
theme. Not too difficult for most school orchestras. May 
be used with mixed chorus, —Charles B. Righter 


Battle Hymn of the Republic, arr. for orchestra by Peter 
J. Wilhousky. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc, Full orchestra 
$1.85; small $1.35,} 

A good, solid arrangement of a well-known number, useful 
either for performance by orchestra alone or as accompani- 
ment for full chorus. —Charles B. Righter 


Fox Musical Moments for Orchestra, Vol. 1: Spirit of 
Freedom (March), by Lester Brockton, arr. by Mayhew 
Lake. [New York: Sam Fox Publishing Company. Each 
part 40c, piano acc. 75c.] 

This latest addition to the Fox collection of orchestra 
folios may be used to good advantage by elementary school 
orchestras. The parts are easy and the wide variety of se- 
lections should appeal to young orchestral players. 

—C. Paul Herfurth 


Night Song, from “Americana” (Mood Sketches), by Mor- 
ton Gould. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Set A $2.50; 
Set B $4.00; Set C $5.00; small orchestra $1.35; full or- 
chestra $1.85; piano conductor 35c; extra parts 20c ea.} 


An interesting number in the contemporary style, but one 
requiring careful treatment by players of rather exceptional 
rhythmic and harmonic sensitivity. Any uncertainty on the 
part of the players will rob the number of its potential values. 


—Charles B. Righter 


Gavotte, Op. 12, No. 2, by Serge Prokofieff, adaptation by 
Gregor Fittelberg. [New York: Russian-American Music Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; score, 75c; extra parts, 
25¢c ea.] 

A sturdy and invigorating piece indicative of the great Rus- 
sian’s clarity of style. Prokofieff is one modern not allergic to 
melody. Although well within the abilities of a high-school 
group, the divisi parts and full-voiced chords give impressive 
sonorities. —David Mattern 


Night and Day, by Cole Porter, arr. and orchestrated by 
F. Campbell-Watson. !New York: Harms, Inc. B parts $3.00; 
C Parts $2.00; piano conductor 40c; ensemble piano 30c; extra 
parts 20c ea.] 

Another of the “pop” numbers scored in the modern idom. 
Key is Eb. Cole Porter harmonies and interesting rhythms will 
make your students and audience go out singing. Technically 
about Class B. Piano-conductor score for review purposes 
shows fairly complete cues for conducting. Ensemble piano 
part to enrich orchestration. —tIrving Cheyette 


Snake Dance, from the opera “Shakh Senem,” by Reinhold 
Gliere, adaptation by Gregor Fittelberg. [New York: Russian- 
American Music Publishers, Inc. Set, including score, $1.25; 
score, 75c; extra parts, 25c ea.] 

Sinuous, slinking, sleek, thematic material faithful to the title 
of this piece. A novelty, yet worthy of recognition. Not 
difficult. —David Mattern 


Jalousie (Jealousy), by Jacob Gade, arr. and orchestrated by 
F. Campbell-Watson. [New York: Harms, Inc. B Parts $3.00; 
C Parts $2.00; piano conductor 40c; ensemble piano 30c; extra 
parts 20c ea.] 

Class A, with fine strings needed, radio-styled close harmony. 
Tango form with habanera rhythms. Piano-conductor score 
well cued to permit adequate information for conducting. This 
number is well enough known through radio to prove popular 
on any program. —Irving Cheyette 
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AMERICA’S NO. | NETWORK 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 1937 


Arturo Toscanini directs 
16 concerts in this, his 
tenth season with the 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


The gifts were opened and scattered about 
the Christmas trees in millions of Ameri- 
can living rooms. The tinsel and ornaments 
sparkled in mansions, modest homes, cot- 
tages and furnished rooms. But there was 
still another gift to come: For the first time 
Arturo Toscanini conducted the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Through the years the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra has enriched the lives of mil- 
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lions. The first full symphony created and 
maintained for radio broadcasting, it has 
brought its gifts of fine music performed 
with the fire of inspiration to all listeners. 
For it is one of the privileges of American 
radio to make great music accessible to 
millions. 

This season, Toscanini will conduct six- 
teen concerts while Fritz Reiner and Eu- 
gene Szenkar will be guest conductors in 
concerts not sponsored directly, but made 
possible by revenue NBC receives from its 
advertisers. 

NBC is proud to provide, not only its 
facilities, but also the orchestra itself— 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, every Sun- 
day, 5:00 to 6:00 PM (EST). 





.. the National Broadcasting Company 
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BRASS ENSEMBLES 


Suite for brass quartet, by William Bergsma. 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and parts, $2.00.] 

Very difficult to perform, still more difficult to comprehend. 
An extremely capable group of college players can play the 
number. After doing so, they will be filled with mingled 
emotions. Don’t give it up without a fair trial. After all, 
Shostakovitch put a few dissonances in his “Polka from the 
Golden Age.” I wish that composers who write in the ultra- 
modern vein would aid performers and audiences by giving 
at least a brief explanatory note. It would help so much in 
“selling” a strange idiom. Grade VI. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Sonata No. 15, for five-part brass ensemble, by Gottfried 
Reiche, edited by Robert D. King. [New York: Music Press, 
Inc. Score, 75c; score and double set complete parts, $2.00; 
extra parts, 25c ea.} 


Like many of the Robert King numbers, this one is ex- 
tremely interesting from a historical standpoint. The music 
is not difficult, but is sonorous. An age long gone will live 
again for the student and teacher who study the foreword be- 
fore performing the number. Gottfried Reiche lived from 
1667 to 1734. The austerity of his picture, together with the 
program notes, may serve to remind all of us that the dignity 
and beauty of brass instrument music is not solely the prod- 
uct of modern times. This number may well be used for full 
brass choir, though originally written for one voice on each 
of the five parts. Grade III, —J. Irving Tallmadge 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Gavotte from Sextet, Op. 6, for woodwind ensemble, by 
Ludwig Thuille. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Score and 
parts, $1.50.} 


If your reviewer were called upon to list his ten favorite 
woodwind ensembles, this would be one of them. It is a 
single movement from one of the few full-length, major 
works for wind instruments. All movements are excellent, 
and it may be that the present publishers will add the others 
to the one just released. The Gavotte is sprightly and in- 
triguing. It captures players and audience alike. A fine 
pianist is required. All parts have solos and are about equally 
difficult. Grade VI. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Three Ostinati with Chorales, for clarinet (or oboe) and 
piano, by Henry Cowell. [New York: Music Press, Inc. 
Score and part, $2.00; score, $1.75.] 

These seem somewhat better for oboe than for clarinet, 
though the composer feels that they are equally suited to 
either. They are highly melodic and deftly written. The sec- 
ond section is bright and very effective. All three are good. 
Grade IV. —J. Irving Tallmadge 


Semplicia, for three flutes, by Paul Painter. [Chicago: 
Gamble Hinged Music Co. Score and parts, $1.00.]} 


It is good to find another number for flute trio! We wish 
there were more of them. We find this difficult to play with 
simplicity, because of the proximity of the melodic line to 
concurrent lines of tremolo. Even so, the work is well worth 
performing. It is consonant and lies well on the instruments. 
Rhythmic patterns are more difficult than they look. Variety 
and novelty add verve to the number. Grade IV. 

—J. Irving Tallmadge 


Canon Marziale, for woodwind quartet, by T. C. Salome, arr. 
by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete 
with full score, $1.00; score only, 50c; separate parts, 20c ea.] 

A one-idea presentation in strict rhythm with little dynamic 
variation. The bassoon part is optional for Eb bass clarinet. 
The number could be played with just the flute, oboe and Bb 
soprano clarinet. The flute and oboe play, for the most part, 
simultaneous rhythms while the clarinet answers one measure 
later. Moderate range suitable for high-school players. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


The Mill of Sans-Souci, for woodwind quintet, by H. Necke, 
arr. by Laurence Taylor. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Com- 
plete with full score, $1.25; score only, 50c; separate parts, 25c 
ea.) 

Traditional instrumentation. The composer’s program notes 
are printed in score in entirety as in original, making it true 
program music. Light music attractive to young listeners. Good 
dynamic and tempi variety. Horn ends with muted passage. 
Parts would require reinforcement to hold up. 


—Arthur L. Williams 


Begin the Beguine, for clarinet quartet, by Cole Porter, arr. 
by Jerry Sears. [New York: Harms, Inc. 175c.] 

A similar arrangement to those described above. Bass clar- 
inet part is repetitious. Less difficult to perfect than the two 
previous arrangements. A one-idea presentation. Glissandi in 
all four parts. Full score included with the four parts. 

—Arthur L. Williams 


{New York: 
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TRUMPET AND CORNET 


Nu-Way Trumpet (Cornet) Method, a modern, simplified, 
progressive teaching method for the beginner, by Gordon 
Mann. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 75c.] 

The progression of study in this book is so arranged that 
the student may start with the very first page and continue 
through the book, page by page. It is a beginning method 
with melodic approach. The intention is to teach the stu- 
dent proper rudiments, rhythm, and technique through the 
playing of melodies. The opening pages of remarks are help- 
ful both to the student and to the teachers. —-George Waln 


Etudes for Trumpet, Orchestra Etudes and Last Etudes, 
by Vassily Brandt, compiled by William Vacchiano. [New 
York: Leeds Music Corp. $2.00.] 

The advanced player should find invaluable aid through 
this book in the study of phrasing and in the mastery of 
the technique of transposition. The Orchestral Etudes por- 
tion of the book includes excerpts from orchestral works 
skillfully developed into study material. The Last Etudes 
are comprised largely of modulating scales. William Vacchi- 
ano is solo trumpeter in the New York Philharmonic. 

—George Waln 


Thirty Studies in Swing for Trumpet, by Ben Paisner. 
{New York: David Gornston. 24 pp. $1.00.]} 

Good material and well arranged. This reviewer would 
like to see key signatures at the beginning of each line, par- 


ticularly if this book is designed for young trumpet players. 
—C. Paul Herfurth 


Mills Elementary Method for Cornet or Trumpet, by J. 
Leon Ruddick. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. $1.00.]} 


This cornet book is one of a series on the playing of the 
winds, the others being written by teachers from the Cleve- 
land schools who are associated with Mr. Ruddick. The 
intention is that this book will furnish solid material which 
should carry the beginner to a point in his performance where 
he will be ready for an elementary band. The player’s em- 
bouchure will be developed by adequate graded material 
which lies within the range of one octave. Technical skills 
are developed through graded exercises presented through 
the melodic approach. The book has several other com- 
mendable features. It merits examination by teacher and 
student. —George Waln 


Moon Shadows, polka for trumpet or cornet with piano 
accompaniment, by Sigmund Hering. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $1.00.]} 

An excellent trumpet solo in the intermediate grade. The 
technical material is ample and sufficiently attractive from 
the melodic standpoint to hold the interest of the student. 
Highest note is “a.” Should find favor with aspiring trum- 
peters. —C. Paul Herfurth 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


The Choir of Bethlehem, a Christmas carol cantata for 
choirs of four-part mixed voices or two-part choirs (tenor 
and bass parts may be omitted.) Text by Edith Sanford 
Tillotson, music by Noel Benson. [Dayton: Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Co. 85c.]} 

For those who need an easy Christmas cantata for a group 
whose tenor and bass sections are very weak, this is worth 
considering. Of course, where the bass and tenor parts 
“may be omitted” one can’t hope to find very interesting 
four-part writing. The usual carols are woven into a con- 
tinuity which serves adequately as a setting for the selec- 
tions used in the text. —Frank C. Biddle 


Gloria in Excelsis, a three-part treble (SSA) Christmas 
choir cantata. Text by Elsie Duncan Yale, music arranged 
from Felix Mendelssohn by Ellen Jane Lorenz. [Dayton: 
Lorenz Publishing Co. 60c.]} 


This cantata brings together many of the Mendelssohn 
favorites, including three from “Elijah,” as a setting for the 
Christmas story. The arrangements are good and the vocal 
range excellent. Some of the numbers are not easy and 
would require a group with considerable experience in three- 
part singing. —Frank C. Biddle 


The Rose of Christmas, a Christmas choir cantata for 
mixed voices. Text arranged and music composed by Van 
Denman Thompson. [Dayton: Lorenz Publishing Co. 85c.] 


This is a tuneful cantata with grateful solos for all voices 
and good four-part writing for chorus. Though the composi- 
tion is not difficult, the nice variety, consideration for climax 
and genuine choral effects make it sound more pretentious 
than it really is. The average volunteer church choir should 
have no difficulty with it. —Frank C. Biddle 
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Seasonal Song Suggestions 


for Chr ta1INGH Programs 


CHORAL MUSIC 









SA or TB 
BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3257 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .15 


SHEPHERDS ON THE HILLSIDE — W3264 
J. Lawrence Erb 










SSA 








BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3258 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .16 
THE CHRIST OF THE SNOW — W3195 
(Hungarian ) Arr. Harvey Gaul .15 






SSA — A Cappella 
A CAROL FOR EVERYMAN — W3262 
Carl Parrish 


THE WONDROUS NEWS — W3078 
(Ukranian) Arr. Koshetz .15 


SATB 
BORN IS JESUS IN BETHLEHEM — W3260 
(Puer Natus) C. Adolfo Bossi-Watson .16 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN THE MORNING — W3234 
Charles R. Cronham_  .18 


MARY’S BABY — W3272 
(Poem by Shaemas O’Sheel) Carl Parrish .20 


SATB — A Cappella 
A CAROL FOR EVERYMAN — W3253 
Carl Parrish 


THREE SHIPS OF CHRISTMAS — W3252 
Ralph Baldwin .16 




































16 












For the New Year 
A NEW YEAR’S HYMN — J. Lawrence Erb 
SATB — W3263_  .16 



















~ 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


C, C. Birchard & Co., Boston: 

(1) Sing Praise to God, the Almighty, Russian Air, arr. 
by Homer Whitford. SATB, organ accomp’t. 15c. An ex- 
cellent, easy arrangement of a fine seven-measure melody. 
The individual arrangement of each one of the five short 
verses, the interesting key changes, the accompaniment, the 
climactic ending all combine with a fine text to maintain a 
high degree of interest. The very limited tenor range makes 
this number especially usable for school or church choirs. 

(2) The Carol of the Owl, by Morten J. Luvaas. SSA, a 
cappella or accomp’d. 12c. <A beautiful, short, easy, quiet 
Christmas carol. 

(3) Whence Comes This Rush of Wings, by Edward G. 
Mead. SATB, a cappella. 1l6c. Good music. Easy, har- 
monic arrangement. Very good tenor range. 

(4) Song for Arbor Day, by Gustav Klemm. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. A nice song for a special occasion. Good ac- 
companiment. Well arranged for girls. 

(5) Heaven’s Eternal King, from “The Seven Joys of 
Mary,” arr. by Ralph G. Winslow. SAA with Descant, a 
cappella. 15c. A good, easy arrangement of a fine old mel- 
ody. A four-measure introduction, a descant for the second 
verse, and a four-measure coda help to make this a good, 
interesting concert number. 

(6) Fast Flight, by Stuart Bliss Hoppin. TTBB, optional 
a cappella. 15c. A typical male chorus. An excellent, easy 
range for high-school tenors. I believe the boys will like both 
the music and the text. 

(7) Old May Song, traditional Old English Rhyme, by 
Don Malin. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A joyous, refreshing set- 
ting in the Dorian mode. Fine music, excellent voice leading 
and a most interesting concert number. 

(8) Look to this Day! A Carillon of Life, by Samuel 
Richards Gaines. TTBB, accomp’d. l6c. A good male 
chorus for adult group. High tenor. 

(9) A Song for Freedom, by Sigmund Spaeth. SSA, SA- 
TB, or TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. <A good patriotic number. 
Easy arrangements. Worthy of use at this time. 

—J. Russell Paxton 


Oliver Ditson Company, Philadelphia: 


(1) Basque Serenade, Basque folksong, arr. by Paul Koe- 
pke. TTBB, a cappella. 16c. Good number, close har- 
mony, appropriate for medium. First tenor lies quite low for 
the most part except for one G; second tenor usually crosses 
first but does not go above E>. Middle section has tenor solo 
with full accompaniment by the other voices. Medium easy. 

(2) Carry Him Along, dance song from New Providence 
Island, arr. by William Grant Still. SATB, with soprano 
and tenor solo, accomp’d. 1l6c. Good number. Humorous. 
Has an interesting program note. Arrangement good. Voices 
kept in the medium range. Piano accomp’t adds to the har- 
— and rhythmic interest of the piece. Easy. Will sound 

ig. 

(3) Corn Planter’s Woman’s Song, from the Corn Planter 
Indian Reservation, arr. by Harvey Gaul. SSA, accomp’d. 
15c. Indian melody harmonized in Cadman style. Vocal 
parts frequently in unison. Medium difficulty. 

(4) The Smith, by Johannes Brahms, arr. by Robert B. 
Reed, TTBB, accomp’d. 15c. Good arrangement of the 


solo. This number especially suited to male voices because 
of its vigor. Range is limited. Top note F for first tenor. 
Easy. —Rose Marie Grentzer 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York: 


(1) Higgledy Piggledy, by L. Leslie Loth. SATB, ac- 
comp’d. 1l6c. An easy, humorous number for mixed chorus. 
Voice parts in good range. Chromatic passages may pre- 
sent difficulty. Would demand clever interpretation to avoid 
monotony. Valuable fer adding spice to a program, 

(2) Song of Victory, from “The Ballad for Victory,” by 
Bryant Minot. SATB, accomp’d. 1l6c. A peppy patriotic 
song, written in strict march time. Verse mostly in unison. 
A strong, virile melody is carried by basses and tenors in the 


chorus. Sopranos and altos have typical and tricky accom- 
panying parts. Would be an excellent festival or graduation 
number. 


(3) Maralee Waltz, by G. A. Brown, arr. by Wallingford 
Riegger. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Easy three-part chorus for 
fall concert. Solo parts optional. Easy voice range. Fair. 

(4) La Spagnola, by De Chiara, arr. by Wallingford Rieg- 
ger. SSA, with soprano obbligato, accomp’d. 18c. Good 
Spanish number for girls’ glee clubs. Not too difficult. Good 
rhythmic number. Requires good first soprano solo. Catchy. 
Good general program number. 

(5) America, the Beautiful, by Samuel A. Ward, arr. by 
Harland L. Pinney. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. A thrilling three- 
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Voice parts in 
Variety in shifting of melody to each part; solo 
Should be a sure 
hit. —S, Norman Park 


part treble arrangement of the standard tune. 


good range. : 
passages for sopranos; excellent climax. 


Delkas Music Publishing Company, Philadelphia: 


Arrangements by Henri Elkan—(1) Protect Me Now, Mi- 
caela’s aria from “Carmen,” by Georges Bizet. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. The familiar aria; nicely harmonized. 

(2) Hear My Song, tenor aria from “Pagliacci,” by R. 
Leoncavallo. SSA, accomp’d. l6c. Attractive; parts well 
arranged. Will appeal to girls’ glee club. Text good. 

(3) Life’s Enchantment, mezzo aria from the “Marriage 
of Figaro,” by W. A. Mozart. SA and SSA, accomp’d. 16c. 
The three-part arrangement is to be preferred over SA. 
Everyone will enjoy it; many will recognize the aria from 
which it is arranged. Should be a good choice — has some 
challenging spots. 

(4) Fairest Flower, tenor aria from “The Pearl Fishers,” 
by Georges Bizet, SSA, accomp’d. 16c. This should also in- 
terest both singers and listeners because the tune is one that 
most of them will have heard. Alto part given some inde- 
pendence in second part. —C. Wesley Andersen 


3B. C. Schirmer Music Co., Boston: 


(1) Valses Nobles, Cycle of Twelve Waltzes, by Franz Peter 
Schubert, arr. by Eusebius Mandyczewski. SSAA, accomp’d. 
Group I, 40c; Group II, 30c. Varying in length from two to 
eight pages, these twelve waltzes are recommended to all girls’ 
choruses capable of doing four-part work. They are light, 
melodious and not difficult. English and German texts. 

(2) The Delicate Chinese Cup, by Charles Koechlin, arr. by 
Ruggero Vene. SSA, accomp’d. l16c. A gay, encore-type song, 
with fresh harmonic treatment and a rippling accompaniment. 
Moderate in difficulty, with some division of parts. Text in 
French and English. 

(3) Praise ye the Name of the Lord, by Nikolai Nikolaievitch 
Teherepnin, arr. by Arthur S. Talmadge. SSAA, a cappella. 
16c. A brilliant piece of a type popular among mixed choruses 
but less common in arrangements for girls’ voices. Further 
divisions require seven-part singing, but ambitious groups will 
find the piece very rewarding. An alternate arrangement ap- 
pears in small notes for choruses whose second altos wish to 
avoid low E’s. —Maurice Whitney 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York: 

(1) Jesus, Refuge of the Weary, ancient Florentine melody, 
arr. by Clarence Dickinson. SATB, with organ accomp’t. 1lé6c. 
Beautiful sacred number suitable for Easter. Contains solos 
for bass and alto voices. Needs organ accompaniment. 

(2) A Song in Praise of the Lord, by Franciscus Nagler, 
arr. by Clarence Dickinson. SA, accomp’d. 16c. Interesting 
and beautiful sacred number for soprano and alto. Suitable 
for Thanksgiving. This number would be effective in the 
assembly or as a concert number. 

(3) Dearest Jesus, Gentle, Mild, sacred Minnesong, arr. by 
Reimann-Dickinson. SA, with organ accomp’t. 15c. A lovely 
two-part sacred song suitable for the junior church choir. 
Especially good for Children’s Day. 

(4) Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, by Harvey Gaul. SATB, 
with baritone solo, piano or organ accomp’t. l16c. A striking 
setting of Lincoln’s famous address for baritone and soprano 
soloists and chorus. The text fits present-day social conditions 
and the composition will be suitable on a patriotic program. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York: 

(1) Peace I Leave with You, by Will C. Macfarlane. 
SSA, with soprano and alto soli ad lib., and piano or organ 
accomp’t. 18c. An excellent setting of the blessing. Not 
difficult. Range of the parts is satisfactory. High school or 
college. 

(2) God Is My Shepherd, by Antonin Dvorak, arr. by 
J. Julius Baird. SA, accomp’d. 15c. Easy and attractive 
arrangement for junior choir or women’s voices. Suitable 
for use with singers of all ages. 

(3) Little Lamb, by Amy Worth, arr. by Kenneth Downing. 
SSA, accomp’d. 15c. Senior high-school girls would do this 
effectively. Parts are well written. Easy. 

(4) Thanks, by Geoffrey O’Hara, arr. by Kenneth Downing. 
SATB, with piano or organ accomp’t. 15c. Practical for use 


in church or _ school. Requires good basses and _ tenors. 
Moderately difficult. 
(5) For My Mother, by Albert Hay Mallotte, arr. by 


Kenneth Downing. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A beautiful tribute 
to motherhood effectively set to music. Recommended for 
senior high school or adult choir. Moderately difficult. 

(6) Fog, by W. Gifford Nash. SSA, a cappella. 12c. This 
setting of Fog from Carl Sandburg’s “Chicago Poems” is 
very unusual and is highly recommended for use by adult 
singers. Difficult. 

(7) The Janitor’s Boy, by Jacques Wolfe, arr. by Jeffrey 
Marlowe. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Recommended for use in 
high schools and colleges. Fine program material. Needs 

(8) The Music of Life, by Noble Cain. SSA, accomp’d. 
good altos. Moderately difficult. 
16c. ‘This should prove to be a favorite with high-school 
singers. Satisfactory range. Needs a gova accompanist. 
Difficult. —William R. Sur 
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“ROBBINS MODERN CONCERT ‘SERIES 
FOR SCHOOL BANOS 


The popularity of these works by foremost modern composers is 
attested by repeatedly successful performances on radio and at con- 
certs. Students will enjoy playing these authoritative band publica- 
tions... band directors will find them outstanding favorites on every 
progrom. Printed in standard concert size with unusual legibility. 





ODE TO FREEDOM 

based on “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
by Ferde Grofe 

scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


CUBAN CARNIVAL 


composed by Leroy Shield 
scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


AUTUMN SERENADE 
composed by Peter De Rose 
scored for bond by Charles L. Cooke 


ROMANTIC WALTZ 


a moderna solo for piano with band accompaniment 
composed and scored for band by Domenico Savino 


MARCH FOR AMERICANS 


composed by Ferde Grofe 
scored for band by Eric W. Leidzen 


FULL SCHOOL INSTRUMENTATION—Standard Band $5.00, Symphonic Band $7.50, Extra Parts 35¢ each, Conductor Part 75¢ each 





RUSSIAN DANCES 


based on 5 Russian folk songs 
odapted by Lionel Barrymore 
scored for band by William C. Schoenfeld 


AMERICAN WALTZ 


composed by Peter De Rose 
scored for band by Graham T. Overgard 


AMERICAN HUMORESQUE 
composed by Sigmund Romberg 
, scored for band by Graham T. Overgard 


AMERICAN SERENADE 


composed by Louis Alter 
scored for band by Graham T. Overgard 


BLUE MOON 


composed by Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart 
scored for band by Charles L. Cooke 


Write today for FREE Band Thematic containing complete conductor parts. 





FOR SCHOOL BANOS 


Required reading for every band musician, bandmaster and arranger! Includes complete instruction 
in arranging for instruments individually and in sections as well as detailed explanation of the 
principal uses of these instruments in arranging Melody, Accompaniments, Figuration and Counter- 
melodies Text is illustrated with many musical examples 

Price $3.00 




















S\ THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
SALES DISTRIBUTOR FOR ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


° 152 W. 52nd ST., 


ROMANTIC WALTZ —_— Cee ens sees 


° LEO FEIST, INC. . 


I enclose ¢............. Send following band publications: 
Stand. Symph. Stand. Symph. Stand. Symph. 
Band Band Band Band Bond Band 
$5.00 $7.50 $5.00 $7.50 $5.00 $7.50 
jasmin: ll ODE TO FREEDOM seuss veaeee MARCH FOR AMERICANS _............. AMERICAN HUMORESQUE 
hie wines CUBAN CARNIVAL cesses teeeee ~=© RUSSIAN: DANCES cuscse = seseee ~=© AMERICAN SERENADE 
AUTUMN SERENADE eases cece AMERICAN WALTZ — nance caves BLUE MOON 


PAUL YODER ARRANGING METHOD FOR SCHOOL BANDS @ $3.00 , 
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Are Music Contests Outmoded? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT 


(6) Rating was unofficial and informal, for every partici- 
pant and auditor made relative comparisons, They instinc- 
tively made allowances for smaller special and _ technical 
schools where standards obviously could not be as high. 
Each group was anxious to excel before this kind of audi- 
ence, and the natural competitive element brought none of 
the unhappy outcomes which often result from formal rat- 
ings. The contacts, which the consultant made during the 
following week as he worked with each individual group and 
the joint clinic choir, gave an opportunity for real growth 
among both students and teachers. 

(7) The massed orchestra developed momentum for in- 
creased interest in high-school orchestra work. Orchestras 
do not often perform for large and colorful audiences as do 
bands and choirs, This massed orchestra was selective only 
insofar as players of standard wind instruments such as 
trumpet, trombone, and clarinet were concerned. Other- 
wise it was open to practically all players who were willing 
to come to special rehearsals in the early evening. These 
rehearsals were largely sectional, being divided into five 
groups (first violins; second violins; violas, cellos and 
basses; woodwinds; brass and percussion). Each section 
was in charge of a high-school director who was a specialist 
in that field, and, as a result, each pupil received much 
remedial help on his instrument as well as in the more 
precise aspects of orchestral routine. They played Egmont Over- 
ture, Introduction to Act III from “Lohengrin,” Russian Sailor's 
Dance from the “Red Poppy,” Chop Sticks, and a string ar- 
rangement of J Dream of Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair. 


+ 


Varied examples of such programs have come to the 
writer’s attention during the past few months as indica- 
tion that there is creative thinking going on in connection 
with program building. Among such are the Salt Lake 
City Schools with music festivals on ““Youth—the Hope 


of the World” and “We Sing of the Things We Love” ; 
the Oakland, California, Schools with “The Song of 
Man” and “Music for Tomorrow”; Dallas, Texas, 
Schools with festivals entitled “Feast of Carols” and 
“Festival of Praise.” 

We should continue to experiment with programs built 
around a unit idea. It will be helpful to the profession 
if teachers and supervisors will share successful experi- 
ences of this kind with each other. Through critical 
evaluation of these shared ideas we can have programs 
which will help develop an evergrowing public interest 
in music. 

In a day of general confusion and uncertainty, music 
has inherent within it a spiritual and _ inspirational 
power which can prove highly beneficial in the develop- 
ment of democratic ideals and intergroup understanding. 
A music program which fails to recognize and take ad- 
vantage of this fact falls short of its latent possibilities. 
According to Lilla Belle Pitts:? “Music, the arts, and 
other aesthetic aspects of human activity are not sepa- 
rate endeavors, but expansions of social processes that 
project themselves into home and family life, and into 
citizenship and community relations.” 

Music is the lubricant of society. Through careful 
planning our public programs can make it a more effec- 
tive part of American life. 


1Lilla Belle Pitts: The Music Curriculum in a Changing World, page 16, 
Silver Burdett Company, 1944. 


NO SCHOOL BAND WILL WANT TO MISS... 












CONDUCTOR 60c 


EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 


Contains peppy arrangements of 15 great boogie woogie hits, including- 


WOODCHOPPER’S BALL - COW COW BOOGIE 
DOWN THE ROAD APIECE * BEAT ME DADDY, EIGHT TO THE BAR 
BOOGIE WOOGIE BUGLE BOY « MISTER FIVE BY FIVE 


LEEDS 





BAND BOOK 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 





PARTS 35¢ 


OPE Moh ae <elMlactilehielmaltiiie 


LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATION © RKO Building * Radio City * New York 20 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


NAPOLITANA (Stravinsky) 


Woodwind sextette, parts and score (fl, ob, 
2 b? clars, bassoon, horn)—(grade 3) 


Scored by Gregory Stome 2. eee $1.50 
SHEPHERD SONG 
(Rimsky-Korsakov) 
Trumpet Solo with piano acc., (grade 3) 
Transcribed by Gregory Stome econ 1.00 


KONZERTSTUECK (Gregory Stone) 
Trumpet quartette, score and parts with piano 
ig, GE TD setiticteimcidinteninteindeemn 2.00 


JOYFUL FOUR (Gregory Stone) 
Clarinet quartette, 4 b> clars, score and parts 1.50 
(grade 4) 


GHOST TOWN (Hathaway-Reisfeld ) 
Modern Clarinet solo, piano acc., (grade 5) -.1.00 


SCHERZO (Reisfeld ) 
Woodwind quintette, parts and score, 
I iki nsstnesiitlllsiasonsciticiacemitiiaanabicasb 


3 ARABIAN MOODS (Hathaway) 
Modern woodwind quintette, parts and score, 


(grade 4) ncn 


CHORAL 


SACRED 


For the Beauty of the Earth 

(chos or solo voices) (SA) 
Darest Thou Now O Soul (SSAA) ..... Diggle 
Now the Day is Over (SATB) .............. Olds 
St. Francis Prayer 


(with narrator) (SATB) .....W.... Olds 
Watchman Tell Us of the Night 

(with narrator) (SATB) ......WW........ Olds 

O Be Joyful in the Lord (SATB) ........ Diggle 

The Short Te Deum (SATB) ........... Diggle 

The Last Invocation (TTBB) ......... Diggle 
SECULAR 

A Mother Goose Fantasy (SSA) ............... Olds 


O Nina and Anninia 

(Sardinian cradle song) (SSA) ..... Diggle 
Lullabye 

(with soprano solo) (SSA) .... Bampton 
The House that Jack Built 

(choir with solo voices) (SATB) ........ Olds 


Pieasess (SATE) —___......... Bampton 
The Death of Minnehaha (TTBB) ....... Olds 
Pioneers (Unison Voices) ..............- Bampton 


TRADITIONAL NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 


Rock-a My Soul (SATB) .....-.-.-.-- Carroll 
Great Gettin’ Up Mornin’ (SATB) .. Carroll 


At Your Dealer or Direct 


Abbey Music Company 


Publishers 


1313 N. Highland Avenue 
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NEW FLUTE 
MUSIC 


STUDIES 
Studies of Upper Notes .D. S. Wood 1.00 
Orchestra Studies ...Richard Strauss 1.00 


SOLOS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 


TD shitishasaniasicitioniad Henry Cowell .50 
Concerto in G Major .....J. J. Quantz 2.00 
MS Wh. DB cccineastcnenntennens J. J. Quantz .90 
Rondo-Andante ................ W. A. Mozart .90 
Sonata in G Minor ........J. B. Loeillet 1.20 
Sonata a Trois ............... J. B. Loeillet 1.25 
Scherzo de Concert .A. W. Ketelbey 1.00 
Sonata in B Minor ........... .G. Handel .90 
Sonata in C Major ....C. P. E. Bach 1.25 
Italian Concerto 20.0.0... J. S. Bach 1.50 


FLUTE ALONE 


Six Divertissements, Op. 68 Fr. Kuhlau .75 


Cadenzas for Mozart Concertos in G 
& Major and Andante in C. 
icihibsintilg te ciemiate Andersen & Tillmetz .75 


COLLECTIONS FOR FLUTE 
WITH PIANO 


PLEASURES OF PAN, Vols. 4, 5 & 6 con- 
taining world-famous flute solos. Each 
Ee MIE ceccchinnsstiticthirianastactesttiell $3.50 


DUETS WITH PIANO ACCPT. 
Sonata (Andante) .............. J. J. Quantz 1.25 


DUETS WITHOUT ACCPT. 
Forty Progressive Duets (Op. 55) 

E. Kohler 
Book 1 — 25 Easy Duets .................... 1.25 
Book II — 15 Difficult Duets ........ 1.75 


Trois Duos Concertants (Op. 10) . 
sfintnichinicahisianciiessiaaicaiaad Fr. Kuhlau 1.00 


Trois ‘Grands Duos Concertants (Op. 
___ BRE Fr. Kuhlau 1.50 


Three Sonatas .................... + F. Bach 1.75 
Six Duets (Nos. 1-3 onl Op. 75 (K. 
i —cnerereees at Mozart 1.50 


FLUTE WITH STRINGS 
Andante in C (K. V. 315) W. A. Mozart 5.00 
Concerto No. 1 (G ae) (K. V. 

ee eee . A. Mozart 5.00 
Concerto No. 2 (D Major) } & V. 314) 


Mozart 5.00 
Quartette in A Major “y Y. th. 

Mozart 1.50 
Quartette in ‘D Major a < 285) 

Mozart 1.50 


Quartette | in Cc “Major ts V. 631) .. 
th A. Mozart 1.50 


Three Quartettes, oo “9 No. 1, 3 
&5. J. C. Bach 3.00 
Suite in B Minor en! ee Sl 


We will send on approval to teachers. 
Ask for complete Catalog No. 4 & 5 


The 


CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
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A Christmas Service 


ROBERT W. MILTON 





HERE may still be some Scrooges 
left in our community, but as the 
Christmas season draws near you may 
be sure of one thing—the student body, 
the faculty and all the neighborhood 
surrounding our high school looks for- 
ward with pride to the traditional 
Christmas vesper service. It is a 
glorious scene as the people gather 
from every direction in the near twi- 
light, for the service is given at four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon just be- 
fore school closes for the holidays. 
When the vesper was inaugurated, it 
was presented mainly by the music de- 
partment. Very soon, however, other 
departments asked to share in the 
presentation of the service, Their 
eager assistance helped to weld an 
all-school participation in this project. 
This is not considered just another 
Christmas entertainment. No admission 
is charged, nor is a collection taken. A 
reverent spirit pervades throughout, 
and there is no applause, In the per- 
sonnel of the music department, there 
are boys and girls who have other 
religious beliefs than the Christian 
faith. They are given the option of 
participation or non-participation, but 
there has never been one who has 
chosen not to be present. 
+ 


The faculty of our school makes no 
claim to béing exceptional, but its 
enthusiasm and cooperation are out- 
standing. About three weeks before 
the date of the vespers, one member of 
the faculty supervises the issuing of 
invitations, which are all written by 
hand, Those invited are the faculties 
of the public and private high schools 
of our city; the faculties, Parent- 
Teacher associations, Fathers’ clubs 
and student bodies of the grade schools 
which are located in our district, and 
the school administrators of the city. 
Invitations are sent also to _ the 
churches of the community, which in 
turn relay the invitation to the congre- 
gations through a printed announce- 
ment in the church bulletins. 

The commercial department mim- 
eographs attractive invitations to the 
services. These are placed in the 
hands of each student, whether he is 
a member of the music department 
or not, so that each home represented 
in the school will receive an invitation. 
Before being presented to each stu- 
dent, the designs of bells and choir 
boys on these announcements are 
colored with crayon by members of the 
Girl Reserves. 

One of the unique parts of the faculty 
participation is the decoration of the 
stage. Through cooperation with the 
school gardens, a committee secures 
the names of faculty members who 
wish to purchase a poinsettia plant for 
the Christmas season. Last year, 
thirty-six plants were purchased and 
were lent to the school for stage deco- 
rations, This made an extremely im- 
pressive background. Here, also, en- 
ters the excellent work of the stage 
crew, which is directed by a faculty 
member of the speech department. 
They contribute their services to see 
that the altar rail, candelabra and 
orchestra lights are in their proper 


places, and that correct lighting effects 
are attained. 

The speech department helps in 
other ways, too. A _ verse-speaking 
choir reads the Christmas story from 
the Bible, and other members are 
coached in presenting impressive tab- 
leaux depicting religious scenes pertain- 
ing to the Nativity, In this connection 
the able help of the clothing depart- 
ment enhances the production by pro- 
viding costumes of beauty and appro- 
priateness. 

Students of the art department paint 
posters that announce the vespers. 
These are hung in conspicuous places 
in the school and are placed in store 
windows in the district. These art 
pupils are encouraged to paint scenes 
representative of beloved carols. 
These are placed in the display cases 
in the front corridor. 


4 


Among other supporting depart- 
ments is the woodwork shop, whose 
members make the manger and furnish 
other properties as they are needed. 
Teachers from all departments stand 
by ready to serve in whatever capacity 
they can, such as seeing that freshmen 
boys and girls are correctly dressed 
in choir robes for ushering and dis- 
tributing programs, or sponsoring the 
student council or boys of the Hi-Y 
as they see that the halls are decorated 
with Christmas greens and ribbons. 


Both the instrumental and vocal 
music departments participate in pre- 
senting the service, drawing upon the 
best of the current solo and ensemble 
talent. Because the continuity of the 
service is worked out in careful de- 
tail, its length is kept within definite 
bounds. This does not cause the 
program to lack variety, Last year, 
those attending heard a flute trio, a 
soprano solo, a quartet of trombones i in 
familiar carols, a duet by two bari- 
tones, a double quartet of girls’ voices, 
and a violinist playing Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria.” And you can imagine how 
uplifting it is to hear four hundred 
high school young people in a proces- 
sion singing ““O Come All Ye Faithful” 
to orchestral accompaniment in a dark- 
ened auditorium, the glow of four 
hundred candles reflected on beauti- 
fully radiant young faces. The solos 
and ensembles help to create the de- 
sired spiritual atmosphere, but the one 
thing which causes the most joy is 
that over half a thousand youngsters 
are participating in the tableaux, in the 
orchestra and in the large, vested 
vocal groups, and that a faculty of 
over half a hundred have cooperated in 
making this presentation a memorable 
service each year, drawing back scores 
of former students. 

This has been done in our high 
school for ten years, and has become 
so much a part of the school that 
churches from other parts of the city 
refrain from setting this hour for their 
Christmas vespers. With this wide- 
spread student-faculty participation, 
and an auditorium filled with parents 
and friends, there is abundant proof 
that our Christmas vespers are becom- 
ing a tradition in our community, 
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fred Wearing 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


FROM FRED WARING ARRANGERS 


ROY RINGWALD 


IT'S SPRING (SATB) 
SWINGING ON A STAR (SATB) 
AREN'T YOU GLAD YOU'RE YOU? (SATB) 


Three new Ringwald arrangements for program sparkle and pace. 


TOM SCOTT 
DOWN THE WIND 


Choral fantasia for mixed chorus and orchestra. Based upon four 
sea chanteys. Performance time: 8 minutes. Orchestra parts for 


sale. 
BAIA (SATB) 
RIDING, RIDING (SATB and SSA) 


LIVINGSTON GEARHART 
DRY BONES (SATB and TTBB) 


A rhythmic spiritual that has become one of the most popular num- 
bers on Fred Waring radio programs. String bass and percussion 
parts included with piano accompaniment in vocal score. 


HARRY SIMEONE 


COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE (SATB) 
MY BONNIE LIES OVER THE OCEAN (SATB) 
VOLGA BOAT SONG (SATB) 


Three of Simeone's famed "RHYTHM-ANTICS" — old songs with 
new rhythmic treatment. Great fun, excellent rhythmic training. 


STUART CHURCHILL 


THE LOST CHORD (SATB) 
A great favorite of radio audiences as performed by Churchill and 
the Waring Glee Club. , 
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Now In Preparation 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL'S 
INDEX TO NEW MUSIC 


(1947 Edition) 


A complete source of information concerning NEW 
PUBLICATIONS ISSUED IN 1946 for chorus, band, or- 
chestra, piano, voice, instrumental solos and ensem- 
bles, opera, oratorio, studies, books, etc. . . Classified 
in 78 sections . . . Cross-index of composers. . . key 
to publishers. 


Only a limited number of the 1946 INDEX TO 
NEW MUSIC will be printed. Place your order 


now and make certain of your copy. 
Price of the INDEX: $1.00, postpaid 


Special price to THE MUSIC JOURNAL sub- 
scribers: 5J cents postpaid. (Please send remit- 


tances with order). 
Susbscription rates for THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


1 year, $2.00 2 years, $3.50 3 years, $4.50 


please make checks payable to 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


1270 Ave. of the Americas New York 20, N. Y. 
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International 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE NINETEEN 





All that we are and all that makes us 
what we are has been told musically 
somewhere by our ever-growing group 
of American composers. Certainly 
children whose first contact with life 
is American life, whose first contact 
with history is American history, 
should have as their first contact with 
music, American music. Too often this 
is not the case. More really creative 
music has flowed from the minds of 
American composers in the last ten 
years than has come from Europe in 
the last fifty. This is only natural be- 
cause here the forces that mold us 
as a nation are kinetic, not static. But 
we must make our own people under- 
stand and appreciate this. ‘Lhis is the 
first step in gaining world recogni- 
tion for our musical works; and the 
accomplishment of this first step is 
largely the responsibility of this great 
organization. 

This is a big task, but when we 
realize the sad tact that no nation in 
the whole world believes that America 
has any interest in spiritual or esthetic 
values, we realize that it is a task that 
must be undertaken. Their conviction is 
that we have here a mechanistic culture, 
and therefore have nothing to translate 
into art forms. Therefore, to them we 
have nothing to offer the creative indi- 
vidual, and thus have few creators; and 
that over and above that fact, we have 
as a people neither the temperament nor 
the emotional capacity to enjoy or appre- 
ciate the art forms when they are cre- 
ated. 

The realization of this fact presents 
the second face to the problem. The in- 
filtration of our art forms, particularly 
our music, will carry to the world the 
realization that here in the United States 
we have a real, living, vital culture as 
well as citizens with creative ability, who 
have the sensitivity to feel the impact of 
that culture and the capacity to express 
it in art forms. It will carry, too, an 
understanding of us that can be had in 
no other manner, for real understanding 
is not the offspring of intellectual proc- 
esses so much as it is the offspring of 
emotional stimulation. True complete 
understanding is a blending of both 1in- 
tellectual and emotional forces, but pri- 
marily it is the latter that exercises the 
most important power. 

It. is not enough, however, to let the 
world know of our culture and our ex- 
pressions of it. We must also let them 
know of our appreciation of art, of our 
enjoyment of it, and of our desire and 
need for it. For if we fail in this we 
have gained but little in dissipating a 
fixed and firm idea abroad that we lack 
the capacity to appreciate any values that 
are purely esthetic. So long as this im- 
pression remains, the full friendship of 
the whole world which we so richly de- 
serve and have done so much to earn, 
will be denied to us. 

We must continue to bring to our 
shores the musical works of the other 
nations; we must continue to listen to 
them and enjoy them; and we must honor 
their creators and learn from them the 
cultures from which they are derived, 
the values they describe, and the emo- 
tionalism that inspires them. Thus the 
world will approach the ground of com- 
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mon understanding and mutual respect 
and friendship. 


Protection of Music Creator 


We in the United States have a bigger 
task, a harder problem before us, in ac- 
complishing these ends, than any of the 
other nations in the world. This is be- 
cause it is true that commercial values 
have been allowed to take precedence 
over spiritual values. This is amply il- 
lustrated by our copyright law, among 
other things. The public policy that is 
served by the one copyright law is to 
encourage the creation of music, of 
books, of dramas, of educational ma- 
terial; and yet our legislators have al- 
ways been more concerned in protecting 
the commercial user of artistic creations 
against the authors thereof, than they 
have been in giving to the author the full 
fruit of his ideas. Surely the New 
Hampshire legislature was right when 
it said that no property was so peculiarly 
a man’s own than the product of his own 
mind. Yet legislators have constantly 
sought to whittle away from the creator 
as much control of that property as pos- 
sible. 

A copyright law which gives to a 
composer the exclusive right to control 
the public performance for profit of his 
musical work but which states that the 
performance of a musical composition 
on a coin-operated machine is not a pub- 
lic performance for profit is a law de- 
liberately seeking to benefit commercial 
interests. How can we hope to convey 
complete conviction that we are a nation 
of people whose esthetic and spiritual 
values are real, when our very laws in- 
tended to develop these esthetic and spir- 
itual values speak contrariwise? 


If peace is to come to the world and 
remain, it must be based on the estab- 
lishment of common grounds of trust 
and faith and understanding. These can 
be achieved, but not through commercial 
treaties, or financial aid, or political 
activity; but through a common compre- 
hension of each other’s table of values, 
a comprehension best acquired through 
the emotions rather than through the in- 
tellect. Thus far, no medium has yet 
been found more potent in accomplish- 
ing this end than music. It is today 
recognized as one of the most vital ele- 
ments in national and international propa- 
ganda; and its use will become greater, 
not less. Its power is inexhaustible. 


+ 


Paul Van Bodegraven, associate pro- 
fessor of music education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been selected 
as editor of Missouri School Music, 
the official publication of the Missouri 
Music Educators Association. Mr. 
Van Bodegraven is also a member of 
the Editorial Board of the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, 

Eva Lee Sackett, instructor of vocal 
music in the Alliance (Ohio) High 
School, is now teaching in a similar 
capacity in London, England, in the 
first postwar exchange of teachers be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. Miss Margaret E. Holmes of 
London has taken over Miss Sackett’s 
position in Alliance for the year. 

Arthur Moe, High School, Grand 
Ledge, Mich., has been named the 
new president of the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association re- 
placing Kenneth Bovee of Oxford. 
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ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO 


THE DAY YOU 


Your knees may shake a bit, but it’s real recognition when 
you're picked to play “out front.” The first important step 
on your way to a musical career... a thrill to your fam- 
ily . . . not to mention your current “heart interest.” Who 
knows? You may be playing in a big-time band some day! 

But it all takes practice — more than a little, if you want 
to be really tops. And practice — plus an Elkhart horn — 
makes perfect. The Elkhart trombone has unusual blowing 
ease, slide action, tone, and balance. Elkhart dealers will 
have new instruments before many months. So start polish- 
ing your technique and get ready to step out front with an 
Elkhart. 


THE ELK 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART ON THE BELL” 








ELKHART, 
« INDIANA 
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“Peace on earth, good will to men!" 
Christmas time comes ‘round again. 


Christmas at the 
trailer camp 




















To help your school to celebrate 

The joyful season, here’s a spate 
Of music, pageants, programs new, 
And one is just the thing for youl 


New 1946 Publications 


The carols nearest to your hearts 
Arranged in very easy parts, 

With descants that the youthful voice 
Can sing to make your hearts rejoice. 


Standard Christmas Carols. Two-part or 
Unison with Descants. Octavo 5322, 15 
cents. 


* * * 


Cantatas? These have just come out; 
They are impressive and devout, 
All three have music to inspire 

The finest efforts of your choir. 


The Story of Christmas According to 
Scripture. Ellen Jane Lorenz. For Choir, 
Treble Hymn Choir, and Reader. 85 cents. 


Christmas Bells. Edward W. Norman. 
For SATB Choir. Very easy. 85 cents. 


The Chorus in the Skies, Two-part edition. 
Fred B. Holton. For Treble Choirs. 60 


cents. 
. . . 


Here's one dramatic and amusing, 
Tuneful and very worth your using, 
Of Christmas spirits naught can damp, 
That brighten up a gloomy camp. 


Christmas at the Trailer Camp. Caniata- 
drama; 13 speaking parts, singing groups; 
14 musical numbers. 35 cents. 


* *. * 


This pageant celebrates the morn 
When unto us a child was born 
Who made the blessed dreams come true 
That prophets dreamed long ages through. 


The Child of Prophecy. Pageant. Easy 
music. 30 cents. 


. * * 


Here is a group of various kinds, 
And all of them are really ‘‘finds."’ 
There isn't one that doesn’t show 
The old, beloved Christmas glow. 


The Town of Bethlehem. Song and Stor 
for Reader and Choir. Easy, tunefu 
music. 30 cents. 


Bells of Peace. The Bethlehem Story. 
Christmas services with music, recitations, 
exercises. Useful for younger children. 
10 cents each 

Christmas Treasury No. 57. A mine of 
material: recitations, pantomimes, exer- 
cises, etc. Enough for an entire program; 
also useful to supplement other pro- 
grams. 30 cents 

These new programs, and other types 
from our large Christmas catalog, will be 
sent on approval upon request, or may be 
ordered through your dealer. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. Third St. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


91 Seventh Ave. 209 S$. State St. 
New York 11 Chicago 4 
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| Have Been Thinking 


J. MAYNARD WETTLAUFER 





W ux attending the 1946 biennial 
meeting of the MENC at Cleve- 
land, I listened to the usual talk ‘of the 
various probiems involved in the admin- 
istration of a successful music depart- 
ment in our present-day schools, such as 
(a) developing school musicians (par- 
ticularly the string players for orches- 
tra), (b) the growing popularity of 
“swing,” (c) adequate materials, (d) 
schedule difficulties, and (e) poor eco- 
nomic arrangements to care for our ris- 
ing-cost situation. 

Most of the educators agreed that 
the orchestra has suffered, Among the 
reasons advanced for this were (a) in- 
adequate string instruction in prepara- 
tory colleges and universities, (b) the 
attitude of many music teachers, who 
do not recommend strings to students 
because “it takes three years to learn 
to play a violin,” and scares away any 
interest these children may have had 
for orchestra, (c) the attitude of many 
present-day school children who want 
to “play a piece” in a few weeks, and (d) 
the dearth of good beginning orches- 
tra-ensemble and string methods and 
materials in comparison with both 
vocal and band. 

The present normal-school method 
of approximately six weeks of 
violin or cello study is bad because 
this member of ¢he next generation of 
music educators immediately reacts 
negatively—he realizes that he cannot 
thus fathom the intricacies of string 
work, and instead of getting some 
additional private instruction, he dis- 
regards or side-steps the issue—and 
sells his boss on the idea that orches- 
tra training is passé, concentrating his 
time and efforts on band work. This 
is quite natural and commonplace. 

It is usually ignorance that compels 
these music educators to dodge the 
string issue. Recently there has been 
much agitation for a return of school 
orchestras, and undoubtedly a rebirth 
is on its way. With the major sym- 
phonies an ultimate goal (the finest 
music has been composed for orches- 
tra rather than band), it is only log- 
ical that we should prepare our young- 
sters to appreciate and play sym- 
phony music by subjecting them to 
an orchestral experience. Gilbert Wal- 
ler, formerly of East Texas State Col- 
lege, and now associate professor of 
music at the University of Oklahoma, is 
doing fine work in this preparation 
field. His method is to teach the 
prospective school music teachers how 
to teach strings, rather than how to 
try to play them in the small time 
allotment expendable. This is rather 
revolutionary, but certainly is sound 
psychology, and is producing very sat- 
isfactory results. 





{EDITORS’ NOTE: Almost immediately after 
returning home from the biennial convention of 
the MENC held at Cleveland last spring, Mr. 
Wettlaufer sat down and typed a letter to the 
OURNAL. The members of the Editorial 
oard read the letter promptly and agreed it 
should be printed, even hous it is more 
lengthy than most contributions of its kind. 
Here it is—included in the first issue with 
available space. Readers are reminded again 
that the JourRNAL welcomes letters discussing 
current problems in music education and _ sug- 
gested solutions—or any other matters of in- 
terest to music teachers. 


Part of the band swing has been 
engineered through the swing band, 
I grant all the advantages of rhythm- 
consciousness which modern dance- 
band work will do for students, par- 
ticularly on the high-school level. The 
students play it anyway, so why not 
under supervision? However, the prob- 
lem is more complex. The radio 
blares jazz through almost all of the 
programs to which our children listen, 
and they become interested in and edu- 
cated to the sound of a saxophone, 
trumpet or trombone. Classes in these 
instruments always fill up first, and 
string students have almost to be 
coaxed into attempting a trial. Thus 
the radio has aggravated our situation. 
Major symphony orchestra and opera 
program broadcasts are meager in the 
time differential with the so-called 
“popular” music programs. I have on 
occasion in “pre-instrument” classes 
(third grade) played the excerpt from 
“William Tell,’ to which these little 
children immediately call out, “That’s 
the Lone Ranger”! If somehow an 
expansion of this simple idea could be 
worked out in a practical manner, our 
music appreciation classes would do 
their home-work while listening to the 
various mystery plays, serials, and 
children’s programs rather than being 
bored half stiff with a dry reiteration 
of the birthdates of the Masters. 


+ 


Publishers are willing to print music 
for orchestra the same as for band. 
However, they are in business, and 
what sells best is the material that pays 
their various expenses. Things which 
have merely lain idle on shelves occupy 
space and bring in no revenue, and the 
businessman can afford only a small 
percentage of that kind of dead weight. 
This explains why we have such a 
small amount of new material for 
school orchestras in comparison with 
new issues for school bands-—particu- 
larly on the elementary and secondary 
levels. The publishers have their finger 
on the pulse of school music of all 
grades, and it is to their advantage to 
know a “good seller” when they see 
one. A possible parallel is the way the 
phonograph companies, when materials 
for recordings became scarce, pressed 
few symphonies, but managed to get 
the tunes of the latest song “hits” on 
the music store counters. Of course, 
three weeks or a couple of months 
later such records were out of date, 
and probably returned for salvage at two 
cents each!! This is pure commercial- 
ism, of course—and while not wrong 
from a business standpoint, it has 
added to the rise of dance-band in- 
strument study at the expense of the 
string and orchestral work. 

At the Cleveland convention, the ex- 
hibitors’ booths contained some string 
and orchestra works, but band music 
predominated, both in number of of- 
ferings and possibility for use in the 
average high school. I do not feel 
sufficiently profound to know whether 
carefully-worked-out simplified editions 
of masterworks or original works by 
competent contemporary composers is 
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LEEDS AM-RUS CHORAL SERIES 


leeds is privileged to present a new choral series of a remarkable character. 
These compositions are not second-rate arrangements, but original choral works 
by outstanding composers. Included in the group are authentic folk songs and 
music of various nationalities arranged by leading Soviet composers. 

































A-100 AT THE GATE arr. by Goedicke.......++.02+2++++SATB .20 
A-101 © SIMA, O SIMEON arr. by Goedicke..............SSA .16 
A-102 TARTAR SONG by Arensky........ceceeceeceeee SSA 16 
A-103 HOPAK by Moussorgsky, choral setting by Shebalin. .SATB .16 
A-104 IN EARLY SPRING by Gliére............eeeee000-SSA 16 
A-1p5 SONG OF THE SHEPHERD arr. by Kompaneetz.......SATB .16 
A-106 THE BRIGHT SHAWL arr. by Kompaneetz..........SATB .16 
A-107 EARLY FLOW’RET arr. by Lindov...........++++-SATB .16 
A-108 FLAX, MY FLAX arr. by Liadov............2++.+-SATB .16 
A-109 0 LOVELY NIGHT by Tchaikovsky............... SATB .18 
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LEEDS MUSIC CORPORATIO * RKO BUILDING * RADIO CITY * NEW YORK 20 
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for that band concert 


| All Glory Be To God 
Arr. by Russell Harvey 
An impressive, sonorous Bach Cho- 
rale for Class C bands. Superb music 
so arranged as to show off the finest 
tone quality of your band. 

Price $2.00 Full Band 

$3.00 Symphonic Band 


The Merry Monarch 
By Harold L. Johnson 
A NEW MARCH which will add both for fine instruments 
zest and merriment to your perform- 
ance. Suitable both for between-the- 
halves and for that special concert. 


Price $1.00 


7 —. a N Aimstrong = 
. oodwin | . 
' Ensembles «vt uae REMemecr IN hules . 


For flute, oboe (or clarinet) Bb 
Clarinet and Bassoon. 


NOTTURNINO — Vincen- 

) zo LaCapria. An easy to 

: play composition which 
brings out the best of each 
instrument. 

GAVOTTE — Rameau-Soel- 
ler. Eighteenth-century 
literature at its lilting and 
charming best. 

Price, each — $1.00 y 

\ Score and Parts. 


H. T. -FitzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, III. 
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NEW STANDARD 


OF INSTRUMENT DESIGN 


nn ouncung 
WILLIAM FRANK 
Artist MODELS 


@ In announcing a new line of William Frank instru- 
ments, we make this statement: No cornets, trumpets 
or trombones offer more in appearance, perform- 
ance and value than those that bear the inscription 
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the answer; but I do know that the 
average instrumental teacher in our 
schools today has a much easier time 
finding new and suitable publications 
for his band than he does for his or- 
chestra. When most high schools have 
a reasonably well-balanced band, and 
less than half of them can play equal- 
ly difficult compositions in orchestra, 
the publishers will print things which 
have a larger market. 


o 


The last thought is this: School ad- 
ministrators in general appear not to 
understand the problems of the school 
music teacher. They say that they en- 
joy music, which is certainly a step in 
the right direction; but they are not 
familiar with the details involved in 
developing a fine music program. True, 
they want good organizations, and 
will compliment you upon “that fine 
concert put on last week”—but it is 
possibly because there was much ap- 
plause, or someone sitting near has 
commented favorably aBout you and 
the work you are doing. This is not 
meant as a slur upon administrators; 
however, although their training should 
include supervisory work in all fields, 
music is one subject in which they are 
often not too well-informed. 

I should like to state here that 
marching band is one of the best 
wedges in this situation. Of all the 
things we do, this strutting group is 
the most spectacular, its work is seen 
by the most people, it gets the most 
converts for the school music program 
(an example is the general cross sec- 
tion of the community attending a 
football game), and in general is the 
showiest of all our efforts. Therefore, 
it is a good idea to develop a fine 
marching band, to help sell school 
music to your community, raise your 
salary and your music department bud- 
get. However, it should not stop 
there. I think that the fault lies in 
our own back yard. Too many of us are 
sleeping in this situation and doing noth- 
ing about it. 
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Who approves your budget? Who 
changes it, if he feels that it is too 
high? Who sets the price to be paid 
you for your work? ho decides, in 
the final analysis, what groups rehearse 
when? Who determines your schedule 
and student schedules? Of course, it 
is your principal, superintendent or head- 
master. 

This leads to a suggestion which I 
have thought about for a long time, 
and although it may not be new, I have 
never seen it in print. Why not have 
music educators plan to take advanced 
degrees (Masters or Doctorates) in 
administration and supervision, quali- 
fying themselves by certification for 
the various principalships which are 
available over a period of years in 
every community? Why not a former 
music director instead of a mathema- 
tics or history teacher as the new high- 
school principal? Certainly the admin- 
istrative duties of the average school 
music teacher are myriad, His practical 
experience in both supervision and ad- 
ministration is greater than that of the 
average classroom teacher. Why, then, 
is he not considered? Is it because he 
is so interested in his work that he 
cannot let go of the reins? Is he con- 
sidered unworthy because he is a mu- 
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sician? With superintendents in charge 
of recommendations for principalships, 
and their disregard, perhaps unwittingly, 
of music teachers for these adminis- 
trative posts, are we a wheel within a 
wheel, never to get anywhere? 
Imagine that you have a former 
music supervisor as superintendent in 
your system. Would you have so 
much trouble getting schedules worked 
out, even with college pressure for so 
many of certain credits for acceptance 
for admission? What if a reasonable 
percentage of school administrators 
were former school music teachers? 
They would realize the time and effort 
spent in making it possible to “put on 
that fine concert last week”; they 
would know of your ability in rewrit- 
ing, correcting or changing certain 
parts in some selections to make your 
organization sound well, and _ they 
would know, without a judge’s “final 
score,” when you were a winner. You 
could sit down with this man or 
woman and talk on common ground, 
ironing out problems, whether scho- 
lastic, musical or social, in language 
understandable to both. 
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A recent survey which I conducted 
among some school administrators on 
Long Island discloses that all the su- 
perintendents contacted have been pro- 
moted from secondary principalships 
(presumably in the same school sys- 
tem), and all but two high-school prin- 
cipals are former elementary principals 
(also presumably from the same sys- 
tem). Their former teaching is re- 
corded as follows (one point for each 
check-mark on the questionnaire) : 

English, 8; History, 11; Science, 12; 
— 14; Languages, 6. Total, 

Art, 3, Music, 1; Commercial sub- 
jects, 2; Industrial Arts, 0; Home Eco- 
nomics, 0; Public Speaking, 1. Total, 7. 

On the same basis of counting, 
coaching sports was 29 points, and di- 
recting various “extra-curricular” ac- 
tivities was 32 points. Their musical 
experience was negligible—only three 
men had had any activity in music be- 
yond a year or two of study, instru- 
mental or vocal. This proves little, 
beyond the fact that school music 
teachers do not rise to become admin- 
istrators in their own systems, and that 
it is the regular classroom teacher who 
thinks in terms of administrative ad- 
vancement. 

I suggest that we think seriously 
about this matter. Possibly we would 
not like to think of ourselves outside 
of music work, since administrative 
details would probably make daily con- 
tact with the music work quite im- 
possible. But we could give the baton 
to a new, younger, and probably better- 
equipped man or woman—and there 
would be compensations besides seeing 
that the music program flourishes! 
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The Annual Midwestern Conference 
on School Vocal and Instrumental 
Music will be held at the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor on January 
17-19, 1947. Additional information 
may be obtained from Clyde Vroman, 
School of Music, University of Mich- 
igan, general chairman of the confer- 
ence which is sponsored by the Mich- 
igan School Vocal Association, the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association, and the University of 
Michigan, 
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EPIC is privileged to announce 


four new band works of distinction: 


“THE CIRCUS" 

“AMERICAN p,,; 
ruapsopy" Bric Greenwood 
THE CIRCUS, an impressionistic work, 
has humor, dashing rhythms, sharp, crisp 
melodies, and dramatic excitement. 
AMERICAN RHAPSODY, an outstand- 
ing achievement in band music, is a 
brilliant dramatic work. The composer 
has handled the band with skill and 
power. 


“FANTASIA” 

“OVERTURE ANGrea Rolland 
FANTASIA is built on a romantic theme, 
nostalgic in mood and rich in harmonic 


color. 
OVERTURE is crisp, rhythmically sharp 
and vital with melodic contrast. 





Title and Full 
Composer Band 





THE CIRCUS 
By Eric Greenwood $6.00 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 
By Eric Greenwood 6.00 








OVERTURE 
By Andrea Rolland 5.00 


FANTASIA 
By Andrea Rolland 4.50 6.00 


ALL TITLES ARE —— - . . ORDER NOW 
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PIANO CONCERTOS 


Miniature Settings of Well- 
known Concertos. Arranged for 
Piano Solo by John Thompson. 
The purpose of this book is to supply 
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pn making it pantie 
pu to perform the more 
parts of these difficult works. 


Price, $1.00 
John Thompson’s NOTE SPELLER 
The only music-writing book designed 
to progress in exactly the same order as 


the lessons at the keyboard. It can be 
assigned almost in the very first lesson. 
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Write for complete catalog 
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ETUDE IN BOOGIE, Piano and 
Band, Harold L. Walters 


POLONAISE, F. Chopin, Op. 53, 
arr. by Clair W. Johnson .. 


SILVER TALISMAN, Overture, E. 
PE «fc awecns onsen 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS, Novelty 
for ten soloists, Newell H. 


BO cece cnceesscessese 


THANKSGIVING SONGS (‘‘Pray- 
er of Thanksgiving” and 
“Come, Ye Thankful Peo- 
ple’), Band alone or with 
Mixed Chorus, arr. by Clair 
We GERIGN cccccccesess 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! Air 
and Variations, Solo for 
Baritone, Trombone or Bass, 
De CE cccceeccess 


TRIUMPH OF ISHTAR, Overture, 
ay SEE onc Kétucveus 


New Methods — 


ENCORE FOLIO, Clarinet and 
Piano, select easy-medium 
grade compositions suitable 
for study, recreation or re- 
GS ose cceeesceeunaeee 


INTRODUCING THE POSITIONS 
for Violin, Volume Ul, Sec- 
ond, Fourth, Sixth and Sev- 
enth Positions, Harvey S. 
WE. bo becuse eedhtiwes 


MODERN ARBAN-ST. JACOME 
Comprehensive course of 
study for Trombone or Bari- 
tone, Harvey $. Whistler . . 


MODERN PARES Foundation 
Studies for BBD Bass, Har- 
vey S$. Whistler ......... 


MODERN PARES Foundation 
Studies for Marimba, Xylo- 
phone, Vibraharp or Vibra- 
phone, Harvey S$. Whistler 
GE Ge Glee - 6 644 cccne 


REVIEWING THE RUDIMENTS 
for Drum, the twenty-six 
rudiments of drumming and 
how to play them, Harvey 
Se WE eee ceceovesive 


SUITE MINIATURE, Clarinet and 
Piano, ten easy character- 
istic solos, A. Gretchaninoff, 
edited by H. Voxman . 


*Also published for Symphonic Band 
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grasped at a glance by the most ef- 
ficient readers, and pattern-readers were 
the most rapid readers. These conclu- 
sions should cause teachers to point 
out to the pupils the advisability of 
reading group-wise from the score in- 
stead of note-wise. 

Wheelwright (31) is another investi- 
gator who has made use of the tach- 
istoscope. He sought to “determine 
the effect of spacing music symbols in 
consistent relationship to time values 
upon visual perception and sight-read- 
ing performance at the piano. ” He 
made a study of elementary songbooks 
to find the current method of spacing 
symbols. The subjects read symbols 
spaced according to existing methods 
and symbols carefully spaced accord- 
ing to the time-space ratio developed 
by the author. Along with this an at- 
tempt was made to determine the rela- 
tive perceptibility of selected music 
symbols. 

Wheelwright found there were three 
contributions to educational practice 
suggested from the results: 

(1) The size of music printing need 
not necessarily be enlarged, as percep- 
tibility is not always enhanced by this 
method; but redesigning or sharper 
printing of the symbols would improve 
perception. (Example: confusion cre- 
ated by whole and half rests.) 

(2) Patterns of notes are compared 
more accurately if spaced according to 
time values. 

(3) There are fewer errors in sight 
reading and performing when symbols 
are spaced in proportion to their time 
values. 

The author mentions that since this 
is the only investigation made of this 
problem, further work should be done 
before a wide application of the re- 
sults is made. 

* 

In an experiment to find if there is 
any relation between aural and visual 
abilities and skill in music reading, 
King (15) took pupils in two neighbor- 
ing schools and divided them into two 
groups, one of poor music readers and 
one of good music readers. He tested 
them with audiometers and tests of 
auditory musical characteristics (K-D) 
for auditory ability? and for visual 
ability he used the Gates Reading Di- 
agnosis Test, the Kwalwasser-Ruch 
test of Musical Accomplishment, as 
well as giving them optometrical exam- 
inations, telebinocular tests, and eyed- 
ness and handedness tests. 

Results indicated that visual irregu- 
larities of pupils in fifth and sixth 
grades were not contributing, to a 
great extent, to poor music reading. 
Similarly, in testing hearing there was 
little evidence that poor reading could 
be traced to hearing loss. He says 
that adequate hearing sense does not 
make a good music reader. However, 
certain aspects of musical hearing— 
tonal memory, feeling for tonal move- 
ment, pitch discrimination, and time 
discrimination—are factors which con- 
tribute in the selection of good and 
poor music readers. 

Although there has been much writ- 
ten about both sides of the controversy 
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over the use or nonuse of syllables in 
teaching vocal music, there seems to 
be little scientific experimentation. 

Creitz (5), in an unpublished thesis, 
did seek to determine the value of us- 
ing a piano as a space frame to aid in 
teaching vocal music. The study was 
carried out over a period of nine 
months in the schools at Yates Center, 
Kansas, using two classes of fourth- 
and fifth-grade pupils. One group re- 
ceived the conventional vocal training 
while the other group was allowed 
free use of the piano. Visual observa- 
tion of the keyboard was made while 
humming or singing words as the me- 
lody was played. Subjects were en- 
couraged to play the songs. Students 
who had no previous experience at 
the keyboard were given simple in- 
structions. 

Materials for both groups were iden- 
tical insofar as possible, the only dif- 
ference being in the manner of presen- 
tation. Results showed that the exper- 
imental group covered more material, 
took their books home, had a consist- 
ently better attitude toward their 
school music, and learned faster be- 
cause they were “employing more of 
their senses simultaneously by use of 
the piano as a space frame.” 

The author definitely concludes that 
a space frame is an aid in tonal think- 
ing and that attitudes are immensely 
improved as children learn faster and 
easier. Creitz implies with these re- 
sults that children should have an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the piano; that 
a well-tuned piano should be in every 
schoolroom; and that a piano in the 
home of every pupil would be a dis- 
tinct advantage. 
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Another study by Gaston (8) reports 
the attempts of 250 students of high- 
school age to read at sight fifth-grade 
teaching material. While it is signifi- 
cant that not one student was able to 
sight read the material correctly, it is 
more so that not one of them made an 
attempt to use syllables “which, for at 
least five years, they had been taught 
to use.” 

It is implied by this study that the 
present “movable do” system of teach- 
ing the reading of vocal music should 
be replaced by an adequate method. 

The Pittsburgh Public Schools con- 
ducted a study to “compare the rela- 
tive value of training in vocal music 
and vocal-instrumental music in grades 
three to six as measured ®y certain 
tests and by judgment of critics” (7). 
The pupils were divided into two 
groups for purposes of comparison; 
the control group received the general 
course in vocal music while the experi- 
mental group received instruction on 
toy instruments in addition to the reg- 
ular work. 

Certain tests (Kwalwasser-Ruch 
Musical Accomplishment, Kelsey 
Standardized Musical Accomplishment, 
and “certain unstandardized tests in 
rhythm recognition and rhythm nota- 
tion”) were given to all students at the 
beginning and end of the period of 
instruction as measures of instructional 
effectiveness. Expert judges were 
asked to appraise sight singing of all 
grades at the conclusion of the study. 

The results of the experiment were 
not conclusive in any degree, as the 
authors themselves state that the dif- 
ferences found were not sufficiently 
greater than the standard errors to be 
reliable. On the standardized tests 
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NEW 
BAND MUSIC 
of Interest 


THE PRAIRIE JUMP 
by Charles Lee Hill 
Swing version of “‘Oh bury me not on 
the lone prairie.‘’ A sure-fire quick-step- 
size number for football, basketball or 
encores. 


Full Band eaak tice $1.00 
Other ‘“‘Charlie’’ Hill band conporions 











At the Gremlin Ball ...... <a $ as 
ymph..... 
Deep In Dixie 
Symph..... 3.50 
Bea: Tiles “Wee e - siiticccnnioncinioenis 
MARCHES 
Carnival March—Mesanng  .......csscssss+ $ 1.00 
points fl, re =: Soe 
Band Pioneer March—Caneve ... 1.00 
Hail to Edison—Fillmore ............. a! 
Regulars, The—Barnhouse ................0-. 
West of the Rockies—Richards 
Western Skies—Halmy  .........-.......s000+0 - sun 
Washington Post—Sousa-Yoder ........ 1.00 
CONCERT MUSIC 
Big Time Boogie—Moffitt ..........c-.c0+« $ 3.50 
Symph..... 5.00 
Man on the Flying Trapeze— 
Frangkiser 4.00 
ymph..... 6.00 
Felicitas (Overture)—Muller ............ - 9.00 
ymph..... 6.50 
Die Fledermaus (Overture) arr. by 
Cailliet 7.50 





Sym 
Shee May Safely Graze—Bach- 
Richardson —— °° 
Love Nest, The—arr. by Pe 





ym 
Someone to Watch Over Me—arr. by 
Peloquin 1.50 





Ss 
Russian Easter Festival — analy. 
Korsakov—arr. by Miller 


(prices incl. Full Score)...........-.--s-0 9.2 
Symph..... 12.00 

Under the Big Top~Frenghiaet — . 4.00 
Symph..... 6.00 


Martinique (A Beguine Fatenyi— 
Morrissey 4.50 
Symph..... 6.50 





Indexing equipment for Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Music. Also a cross-indexing 
system for Phonograph records. Uniform 
and Instrument record cards. 

Write for information. 
Southern Music Company 
830 E. Houston Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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FOR SALE 
Approximately 55 band uniforms, in fair 
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terested parties. Any reasonable offer 
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Leonard Tiber, r., Band Director, Con- 
verse Co. Douglas, Wyoming. 
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the results tended to favor the vocal- 
instrumental groups in grades three 
and four and the vocal groups in grade 
five and six. On tests prepared for 
this study the experimental group was 
favored in all but grade three. The 
subjective evaluation of sight singing 
showed that the control group was 
superior. The medium of measure- 
ment might be questioned in this 
study. 

Further study of this method of 
teaching as compared with usual pro- 
cedure would undoubtedly bring about 
a better means of comparison. 


_ {Eprrors’ Norte: The second and concluding 
installment of Mr. Weigand’s article will 
ublished in the January 1947 issue of the 
Jounal} 
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In Defense 
of Fundamentals 


T IS COMMON, albeit unheeded 

knowledge, that any philosophical 

argument carried to its logical ex- 
treme will dissolve into absurdity. 
There are well-worn platitudes about the 
happy medium and the golden mean, and 
all of us believe them to be true; but 
here, as in most matters of faith, we 
incorrigibly dislike to practice what we 
preach. 

There has been a great deal of literary 
expenditure of late, much of it valid, on 
music as a democratic experience. Some 
writers have gone so far as to denounce 
the teaching of music for any purpose 
save the rarified social objectives it can 
ostensibly produce. Now, it cannot be 
gainsaid that effective music learning can 
and does imbue young people with atti- 
tudes of harmony, fellowship, and well- 
being, and that the uplift thus generated 
might, through education, be guided into 
socially beneficent channels. It is, how- 
ever, naive to conclude that music expe- 
rience is a cure-all for social and political 
evils and that it can essentially safe- 
guard democracy and peace. One may 
remember that martial music has been 
used quite effectively to foster the very 
opposite of peace—war—from savage 
societies up to the present, and that anti- 
democratic cultures have used music as 
consistently as we. Pursuit of the social 
values of music, while challenging and 
profitable, should not be carried to il- 
logical extremes. And above all, it 
should not blind us to musical values. 

For, with philosophical and educational 
development of the field of music and its 
application to the general school, there 
has been a tendency to underestimate so 
simple a factor as the music itself. Fun- 
damentals are distrustfully regarded in 
some quarters as antediluvian relics 
which have, for the most part, outlived 
their usefulness. Prospective teachers 
are given a smattering of musical ig- 
norance, largely methodological, and sent 
out to teach a subject with which they 
are scarcely acquainted. And well-mean- 
ing authorities write learnedly on the 
value of personality, philosophical indoc- 
trination, and social planning, relegating 
to a minor role the music teacher’s 
knowledge of music. Indeed, it has be- 
come virtually an axiom that the grade- 
school teacher need know very little 
about music. She rarely does—neither 
do many of her students. 


Sd 


Music might be reasonably compared, 
for the purpose of emphasizing the na- 
ture of this position, with any other 
course in the curriculum—mathematics, 
for instance. No college would under- 
take to graduate teachers of mathematics 
who could neither add nor subtract. No 
college would endeavor to admit to 
methods courses in the teaching of math- 
ematics persons who could not tackle 
simple fractions and had never heard of 
square root. The same _ reservations 
would apply in other academic fields, and 
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certainly in applied art, where the dem- 
onstration method is practically a 
“must,” and enthusiasm is not yet re- 
garded as a reasonable substitute for 
ability. Yet the music education field 
frequently has been guilty of this blatant 
disregard for fundamentals. 

The increased interest in music appre- 
ciation, with its development as a special 
concept, while commendable, has done 
much to discredit fundamentals and to 
obscure the need and value of a thorough 
introduction to music. Music apprecia- 
tion has brought many valuable expe- 
riences, especially to the upper-school 
student of little or no background. But 
it has tended to relegate to an unimpor- 
tant place such training as will ultimately 
provide the student with more direct 
musical experiences. “Modern” super- 
intendents have stated glibly that if a 
teacher can’t read music or sing, they 
will procure for her a phonograph and 
some records. Teachers have found 
pleasant listening a path of least resist- 
ance, and imagined that recognition of 
“Spring Song,” the name of the com- 
poser, and identification of the mood, 
constitute a musical education and will 
automatically produce lovers of good and 
worthwhile music. Many teachers have, 
in a passion to integrate, permanently 
rendered music listening an accessory of 
the geography of Switzerland and the 
French and Indian Wars. 

Of course music listening is valuable, 
and a thoroughly necessary segment of 
the total program. But it is not the 
whole of music. It is not even the whole 
of music appreciation, although it has 
become commonly synonymous with it. 
Appreciation relates to the total expe- 
rience of music. It relates to the devel- 
opment of taste, discernment, and under- 
standing. It relates to our efforts, per- 
formance, and creation, to our awareness 
of musical values, to our understanding 
of musical constituents. I do not mean 
that it is based entirely on _ technical 
factors, although technique, too, is a 
reasonable part of the appreciation, in 
music as in any other study. We can 
teach appreciation in all our music, not 
merely as listening detached from other 
experiences. We can use listening pur- 
posefully, blending it into our efforts to 
teach appreciation through many kinds 
of activities. 
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It would appear that such excellent 
notions as appreciation, integration, and 
democratization, as related to music, have 
been oversimplified and stretched to an 
extreme. It is as though, in a period of 
rapture over the newly discovered bene- 
fits of beef liver or fish oil, nutritionists 
were to expect that we scrap our ac- 
quired knowledge, disciplines, and skills 
and go on an all-beef liver or fish oil 
diet. Even if we were able to endure it, 
it is doubtful whether the results would 
be gratifying. The product is, after all, 
the point where educational theory 
catches up with practice. 

We need to teach music fundamentals 
as we need to teach reading and writing. 
Surely our literary appreciation, were 
it confined to listening or to illustration 
of other subjects, would be extremely 
limited. We need teachers who know 
music as subject matter and are capable 
of adequately conveying it, and who have 
themselves a thorough background and 
specific skills. Only then will the sundry 
philosophical and methodological theories 
find sensible application. We need in- 
tellectual equilibrium and a healthy re- 
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gard for music as music. Our distaste 
for discipline must not blind us to the 
fact that learning must start at a begin- 
ning and progress gradually and step-by- 
step toward the attainment of specific 
goals. Let us make these goals high. 
—ALFonso CaAvALLARO, Head of Mu- 
sic Department, West Liberty State Col- 
lege, West Liberty, West Virginia. 
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Junior Ambassadors of 


Good Will 


HE VALUE of music as “a tie that 

binds friendship” was in evidence 

in a visit of the Carlsbad High 
School Band to Chihuahua, Mexico, 
May 3-6, 1946. 

As a reward to band members for 
several years of faithful service, a tour 
was planned by the school authorities 
with Chihuahua as the focal point. The 
forty-four band members and eight 
sponsors returned from the trip with 
thrilling tales of unusual experiences. 
Receptions, parties, dances, swimming, 
concerts, banquets, sightseeing, and 
participation of the band in the Cinco 
de Mayo parade were all enjoyable ex- 
periences. Most impressive, however, 
was the hospitality which the Mexican 
people displayed toward band members 
and sponsors. No effort was spared on 
the part of citizens, city and state of- 
ficials to make the visit an enjoyable 
one. Official representatives of the 
city and state of Chihuahua, accom- 
panied by their military band, greeted 
the Carlsbad group on their arrival. 
After friendly gestures of welcome by 
Charlie Rice, United States Vice-Con- 
sul, the group was entertained at din- 
ner at the Victoria Hotel, which was 
followed by a reception and dance at 
a Portales, an open-air dinner gar- 
den. 

An official sightseeing tour the fol- 
lowing day gave the students an in- 
sight into the historical background of 
the city. During the evening the band 
presented a concert to a crowd of some 
three thousand Mexican people. 

On Sunday, May 5, the band was 
given the distinctive honor of heading 
the Cinco de Mayo parade through the 
City of Chihuahua. Following the 
parade a banquet was given in honor 
of the band by Governor Fernando 
Foglio-Miramontes of the State of 
Chihuahua City, state and military 
officials of Chihuahua attended this 
banquet and made welcome addresses, 
to which Victor Minter, Secretary of 
the Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce, 
and spokesman for the group, re- 
sponded. 

Newspapers carried full-page adver- 
tisements of welcome to our group. 
Most noteworthy was an editorial “Ef- 
fective Americanism,” which appeared 
in La Voz de Chihuahua on the day of 
our arrival: 


“ . . These students who honor Chi- 
huahua with their presence come not as 
professional musicians, nor as typical 
tourists, but as cultural ambassadors 
whose mission it is to strengthen the 
ties of friendship which link these two 
great countries, who by an _ inviolable 
decree of destiny enjoy a pleasant and 
advantageous proximity. Their stay 
here will serve as a cultural inter- 
change between the two peoples who 
have always manifested a real interest 
in each other. The object of the two 
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countries is to succeed in achieving a 
clear and perfect understanding and a 
complete harmony which must exist 
in the unfolding of their rapid and 
progressive civilization .. .” 

The trip to the beautiful Mexican 
capital was definitely worth while to 
the students of the Carlsbad High 
School Band. We are glad it also 


served a good purpose in the manner 
described by the editorial above quoted, 


—STANLEY SIEBENTHAL, head of music 
department, Carlsbad (New Mexico) 
High School. 

{EDITOR’S NOTE: The _ foregoing story is 
taken from an article by Mr. Siebenthal, pub- 
lished in the September, 1946, New Mexico 
School Review.} 
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Bulletin Board 





Mendelssohn Exhibit. A remarkable 
collection of autograph letters and 
musical manuscripts of Felix Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy is now on exhibit in 
the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C, Recently acquired by the Li- 
brary through the generosity of Mrs. 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall and now a 
part of the notable Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Foundation Collection, it con- 
sists of over three hundred letters 
written by the composer to prominent 
contemporaries, a number of letters 
addressed to Mendelssohn as well as 
written about him, and several of the 
composer’s compositions and sketches. 


Children’s Record Library. A recent 
announcement from RCA Victor states 
that early next year a new basic record 
library of twenty-one albums for use 
in elementary schools will be available 
and on the market to aid teachers in 
carrying on well-rounded musical ac- 
tivities in their classrooms, Close atten- 
tion has been paid to a comprehensive 
coverage of all age groups with repre- 
sentation for each type of entertain- 
ment interest, from games to story- 
telling and drama to music appreci- 
ation. 


Orchestra Arrangers’ Festival. The 
second annual National Orchestra Ar- 
rangers’ Festival will be held January 
27, 1947, on the Ball State Teachers 
College campus, Muncie, Ind, The 
winning composition of the symphonic 
division will be performed by Fabien 
Sevitsky and the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Manuscripts for the 
symphonic division will be accepted 
until December 15, 1946; institutional 
division manuscripts will be accepted 
until March 1, 1947, for the spring 
festival. 


Boletin de Musica. Two new music 
periodicals have recently been received 
from Mexico. Nuestra Musica, which 
is devoted to prestige articles covering 
the entire field of music in Mexico, has 
an illustrious group of editors, includ- 
ing Jesus Bal Y Gay, Carlos Chavez, 
Blas Galindo, Rodolfo Halffter, J. 
Pablo Moncayo, Adolfo Salazar and 
Luis Sandi, Mr. Sandi is also an 
associate member of the Editorial 
Board of the Music Educators Journal. 

The other publication, the Boletin 
del Departamento de Musica, is the 
official magazine of the Department of 
Music of the office of Secretary of 
Public Education. It is significant that 
a publication is devoted to music with- 
in the Ministry of Education. 


Army Air Forces School for Musi- 
cians. The Army Air Forces an- 
nounces a new national school for mu- 
sicians at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C., under the direction of Major 
George S. Howard. Planned as a 
“clearing house” for the thirty-four 
AAF bands throughout the country, 
the school offers a complete curricul- 
um in music subjects to qualified Air 
Force musicians previous to assign- 
ment with a music unit. Dance- 
band work, band library work, and 
band administration are taught in 
addition to major and minor instru- 
ment study. 
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Selective Music Lists, 1946-47, now 
available for distribution, presents re- 
vised “selective” lists of music for 
band, orchestra, string orchestra, cho- 
rus (male, female, mixed) and instru- 
mental ensembles recommended as 
suitable for competition-festivals. Sup- 
plied for temporary use by the Nation- 
al School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations, pending the preparation 
and publication of the projected com- 
plete revision of the 1943 Competition- 
Festivals Manual, this pamphlet is not 
designed to replace the 1943 edition 
but merely to supplement it by supply- 
ing lists for the classifications indi- 
cated above. (Solo lists are not pro- 
vided.) 

The 1946-47 revised selective lists 
include titles from the selective lists 
in the 1943 Manual and many new 
numbers released after the 1943 lists 
were compiled. In keeping with cur- 
rent trends, the lists are organized by 
grades rather than by competition 
classifications. In addition, a new fea- 
ture has been provided for choral num- 
bers by the use of code symbols to 
identify the character of the various 
compositions. Copies may be pro- 
cured from the NSBOVA, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Price, 50c. 


Instrumental Ensemble Music Lists. 
“The Interlochen List of Recom- 
mended Materials,” compiled by the 
Ensemble Committee of the National 
Music Camp under the chairmanship 
of J. Irving Tallmadge, is being dis- 
tributed free of charge to interested 
music educators. Designed to aid 
teachers and performers at every edu- 
cational level, elementary through col- 
lege, the booklet provides a compre- 
hensive compendium of compositions 
for all instrumental combinations, from 
duets to large choirs. In addition to 
music suitable for contests, this graded 
compilation includes titles of program 
numbers, humorous works, and a fair 
sampling of historical pieces, all of 
which will be found helpful in locat- 





THE MENC MAP 





y= MAP on the cover tells its own 
story, but readers may amplify the 
detail by referring to the schedule of 
1947 MENC Division meetings on page 
72, where dates and names of headquar- 
ters hotels are given. 

The list of state associations which 
are banded together in the six geograph- 
ical and operational divisions of the na- 
tional organization will be found on 
page 2. This part of the map’s story 
is given further significance by compari- 
son with the one published in the same 
period of the previous biennium. Since 
that time, ten state units have been 
added, and affiliation procedures are well 
under way in two more states. The 
map, however, is only a picture-story; 
the real story of the state unit plan is 
told in terms of the strength and effec- 
tiveness of the professional organization, 
achieved through a “multiple power 
plant” comprised of united and coordi- 
nated state associations. 
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ing material for various types of per- 
formances at any level of difficulty. 
Address: National Music Camp, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. Quantities of ten or 
more, 10c per copy. 

Film Music Notes, official publica- 
tion of the National Film Music Coun- 
cil, in its first fall issue announces the 
appointment of Dr. Frederick W. 
Sternfeld of the Department of Music, 
Dartmouth College, as its new guest 
editor replacing Miss Constance Purdy, 
who has resigned. Two new depart- 
ments have been added to the maga- 
zine, namely, a 16mm film section 
edited by James F. Nickerson, and 





Learning from Current 
Films” with Mrs, Stanlie McConnell 
as editor. 


“Musical 


A Desk Book for Music Educators, 
issued by Hall & McCreary Company, 
434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, 
Illinois, will be found practical and 
valuable as a daily diary and reference 
book replete with information especial- 
ly useful to music educators. Included 
in the booklet is a list of addresses of 
music firms, sections on the copyright 
law, broadcast permissions, manuscript 
preparation, conducting, as well as mu- 
sic for special occasions, etc. 96 pages. 
Free. 
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Catherine M, Adams, formerly assis- 
tant professor of music education at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, is 
now associated with the University of 
Washington as teacher of voice. 


Betty Allam, for the past six years 
supervisor of music in the Montreal 
West (Canada) Schools, and a concert 
artist of note, has been appointed Con- 
sultant in Music Education in the 
Chicago office of Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. 

Warren D. Allen has accepted a 
guest professorship in the department 
of music at the University of Texas, 
Austin, during the coming year, re- 
turning to his post at Stanford Univer- 
sity next year. 

Lt. Col. Harold B. Bachman has been 
named Chief of the Athletic and Recre- 
ation Branch of the Special Services 
Division for the Fifth Army with 
headquarters in Chicago, Before he 
entered the Armed Forces, Lt. Col. 
Bachman was director of bands at 
the University of Chicago. 


George F. Barr, supervisor of music 
of the Sacramento (Calif.) City 
Schools, is entering his second season 
this fall as conductor of the newly- 
formed Sacramento Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The project, sponsored by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, was 
begun in 1945 to provide a worthwhile 
outlet for the musical expression of 
those musicians in the community in- 
terested in this type of musical en- 
deavor. 


Glen Beckley has gone from Boni- 
fay, Fla., to Fitzgerald, Ga., as director 
of music in the public schools. 


William Burbank, supervisor of mu- 
sic in the Brookline, Mass., Public 
Schools, died recently. Mr. Burbank 
had been re-elected president of the 
In-and-About Boston Music Educators 
Club last spring. 


Flora Burton, formerly at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y., has as- 
sumed the position of director of 
residence and student personnel at the 
Eastman School of Music. Miss ‘Bur- 
ton’s assistants will be Helen Bishop 
and Camilla Ayers. 


Mary Margaret Conway, a member 
of the MENC from 1930 to 1941, re- 
cently died at her home in New Or- 
leans, La. The first director of music 
in the public schools of New Orleans, 
Miss Conway retired from active serv- 
ice in 1941 after forty-three years of 
service. 


Orien Dalley, former director of 
band and orchestra at Kansas State 
College, Emporia, and previously at 
the University of Wisconsin, has 
joined the music staff of the University 
of Wichita as professor of musicology. 


John Edmunds, outstanding com- 
poser and scholar of Elizabethan mu- 
sic, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of theory and composition at 
Syracuse University. 


Harry E. Erickson has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Educational Sales Division of RCA 
Victor. Mr. Erickson’s wide experi- 
ence in the audio-visual equipment 
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field includes nine years as a public 
school instructor. 


M. Russell Goudey, composer and 
arranger and authority on Latin Amer- 
ican music and instruments, having 
spent some years in South America as 
the director of music for radio in 
Buenos Aires, has recently been ap- 
pointed director-manager of the Latin 
American Department of Music Pub- 
lishers Holding Corporation. Mr. 
Goudey was formerly connected with 
Southern Music Publishing Company 
prior to joining MPHC. 


Frank Grant, chairman of the music 
department of John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of music at Flora Stone 
Mather and Adelbert College, Wes- 
tern Reserve University. 


Ernest Grisham, formerly of Dun- 
nellon, Fla., is now teaching in Bar- 
tow, Fla. 


Paul J. Gustat has moved from 
Sebring, Fla., to Lake Placid as di- 
rector of music. 


Edwin W. Harmon, who received 
his Master’s Degree at the University 
of Michigan last summer, is now 
teaching at the Washington Academy, 
Salem, N. Y. 


Maurice Haste, past president of 
the Tennessee Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, is now associated with Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville. Mr, Haste was formerly director 
of music in the Humboldt (Tenn.) 
City Schools. 


Elmer Hess, formerly of Dearborn, 
Michigan, has assumed the position as 
head of the String Department at the 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 
Mr. Hess will also teach courses in 
theory. 


Wilbert B. Hitchner, who served as 
supervisor of music of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Public Schools the past eleven 
years, has been named director of the 
Department of Music at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr, Hitch- 
ner is second vice-president of the 
MENC Eastern Division. 


Gordon E. Hoyt, formerly at Lyn- 
donville, Vt., is now director of music 
at Hamden (Conn.) High School. 


Ruth Ives has been appointed in- 
structor of singing and stage director 
of opera at Syracuse University, trans- 
ferring from Converse College, where 
she was instructor in voice and pro- 
duction manager of the Spartanburg 
Lyric Opera Company. 


John Jenny, newly-named students’ 
counselor at the Olney undergraduate 
center, has been appointed director of 
the Temple University Band, succeed- 
ing Edward H. Pike, who will con- 
tinue to direct the University’s orches- 
tra. 


James L. Kerr is the new director of 
bands for the University of Wichita, 
and will also act as instructor of oboe 
and bassoon. 


Loretta Knights Kinnear, for many 
years a member of the MENC, has re- 
tired from her position as supervisor of 
music of the Mt. Vernon (N. 
Public Schools. 


Sister Mary Victorine Klein has 
been tranferred from The College of 
St. Teresa, Kansas City, Mo., to Font- 
bonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
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WRITE HISTORY 


as it is being made.... 


. . with the Historical Panorama Student’s Current Events 
Work Sheet. There is space for recording important 
current happenings in the fields of Literature, Science, Art, 
History, and Music. The Work Sheet is a part of the Stu- 
dent’s Edition of the Historical Panorama (17x22 inches). 
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William W. Norton, former presi- 
dent of the North Central Division of 
the MENC, was recently honored at 
an “appreciation” luncheon by the 
citizens of his community for his 
twenty-five years’ service as executive 
director of the Flint, Mich., Com- 
munity Music Association. Highlight 
of the occasion was the presentation 
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of a plaque as a testimonial of his lead- 
ership, and a scrapbook of pictures 
and clippings of events to which Mr. 
Norton had contributed, Among those 
present at the luncheon was Mrs. Nor- 
ton, the former Eleanor V. Short of 
San Jose, Calif., whose recent mar- 
riage to Mr. Norton was announced in 
the last issue of the Journal. 


W. H. Knowles, well known in the 
audio-visual field, has been appointed 
manager of the Educational Sales ac- 
tivities of the RCA Victor Division 
with headquarters in the main office 
at Camden, N, J. 


Robert P. Lockhart moved from 
Cummings, California, to Geyserville 
to accept the principalship of the 
Geyserville Union High School. Mr. 
Lockhart was recently president of the 
California North Coast District of the 
MENC, 


Evan A. Madsen, for eight years 
secretary-treasurer of the Arizona 
School Music Educators Association, 
has resigned his position in the Gila 
Junior College, Thatcher, Ariz., to 
accept a position in the Jordan District 
of Salt Lake County, Utah. 


Clementine Monahan, for many 
years an active participant in Con- 
ference affairs, has retired from her 
position as supervisor of music of the 
Memphis (Tenn.) City Schools, having 
served in that capacity since 1911. 


Wesley Moore, former director of 
bands of the Summers County Schools, 
Hinton, W. Va., is now director of 
the high school and junior college 
bands in Bakersfield, Calif. 


Wilson Mount, president of the Ten- 
nessee Music Educators Association, 
has been named supervisor of music in 
the Memphis (Tenn.) City Schools, 
succeeding Clementine Monahan who 
has retired from the field of music edu- 
cation. 


Howard A. Nettleton is now direc- 
tor of music of the Belmont (Mass.) 
Senior High School. Mr. Nettleton 
leaves Concord, N. H., where he was 
director of music in the Concord High 
School. 


James F. Nickerson, until recently 
associated with the University of Min- 
nesota, is now assistant professor of 
music education in the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 


Lionel Nowak, conductor, composer, 
and teacher of music for fourteen 
years, has been appointed assistant 
director of the School of Music at 
Syracuse University. 


Gilbert W. Porsch, for the past four 
years bandleader at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
has been appointed supervisor of music 
in the Concord (N. H.) Public 
Schools. Prior to the war, Mr. Porsch 
taught in Perry, Ohio. 


David Robertson has been appointed 
assistant professor of violin at the 
University of Wichita. Mr. Robertson 
was formerly director of music at 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., and 
director of the Arkansas State Sym- 
phony, and was at one time a member 
of the New York Philharmonic. 


Other additions to the music staff 
of the University of Wichita as an- 
nounced by Walter Duerksen, Chair- 
man of the Music Department, are as 
follows: Robert Bays, instructor of 
French horn; Edna Mae Stone, in- 
structor of voice; Gordon Terwilliger, 
instructor in piano; Tennie M. Dyer, 
instructor in piano; Gretchen Dalley, 
instructor of cello and string bass; 
Dorothy Feemster Terwilliger, instruc- 
tor of flute. 


Floyd Rodgers has moved from 
Keokuk, Iowa, to become assistant 


supervisor of instrumental music in 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Westervelt B. Romaine is now con- 
nected with the College of Arts and 
Sciences of American University, 
Washington, D. C., as professor of 
music and director of the curriculum 
in public school music, Mr. Romaine 
has been supervisor of vocal music in 
the Teaneck (N. J.) Junior-Senior 
High School for the past eight years. 


Alver W. Ruth has moved from 
Virginia, Minn., to accept a position 
in the Castle Rock (Wash.) Senior 
High School. 


Robert L. Sharp, former president 
of the California North Coast District of 
the MENC, is now principal of the 
Linden (Calif.) Union High School. 
Mr. Sharp was at Round Valley Union 
High School, Covelo, Calif., before 
accepting the new position. 


Herbert H,. Silverman received his 
Master of Education Degree from 
Harvard University in June 1946 and 
resigned from the Boston (Mass.) 
Public Schools to accept a teaching- 
directing position as director of instru- 
mental music in the public schools of 
Westerly, Rhode Island. 


Harwood Simmons, director of the 
Columbia University Band the past 
sixteen years and well-known band 
conductor, is the new director of the 
Syracuse University Band. 


Edwin L. Stuntzner, formerly of 
Southwestern Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, has joined the Kansas 
State Teachers College faculty at Em- 
poria as teacher of cello, and history 
and theory of music. 


Catherine Warren of Nashville, 
Tenn., is the new editor of the South- 
ern Conference “Quarter Notes.” 


Maurice J. Weed is now serving as 
instructor in music and director of 
band and orchestra at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis. For the past two years, 
Mr. Weed was associated with Army 
bands at Camp Wheeler, Ga., Fort 
Jackson, S, C., and Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Neil Wright, formerly of the Bris- 
tol (Tenn.) Public Schools and the 
U. S. Navy, is now in the music de- 
partment of Murfreesboro (Tenn.) 
State College. 


Adams-Kemp. An announcement 
has been made of the marriage of Joy 
Ruth Adams of Atlanta, Ga., to W, B. 
Kemp of Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Kemp, 
past editor of “Quarter Notes,” the 
Southern Conference news sheet, was 
formerly director of music of the Ful- 
ton County Schools, Atlanta. Mr. and 
Mrs, Kemp are at home at 2258 North 
Cleveland, Chicago. 


Hill-Tirey. An announcement has 
been received of the recent marriage 
of Ruth B. Hill and Ralph Noble 
Tirey, both of Terre Haute, Ind. Mrs. 
Tirey, who has been a member of the 
MENC since 1930, is director of choral 
organizations at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College. Mr. and Mrs, Tirey are 
residing at 140 S. 20th Street, Terre 
Haute. 


Tait-Aiken. The Journal has been 
informed of the marriage of Mildred 
M. Tait of Grove City, Pa. to O. 
Glenn Aiken of Duke Center. Mr. and 
Mrs. Aiken, both members of the 
MENC, are living at Duke Center 
where Mr. Aiken is music instructor 
in the public schools, 


Joseph W. Clokey has retired as 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at 


November-December, Nineteen Forty-six 








THE THOMPSON 





A MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
for CLASSROOM or HOME 


FULL CHROMATIC SCALE 
PITCHED IN ‘‘C’’——A-440 
TUNABLE BY MOUTHPIECE 
VISUAL FINGER GUIDES 
ALL PLASTIC—SANITARY 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 





Retail Price 


$100. 


Complete with 
Instructions 





















Sold At Leading Music Stores Everywhere 


TROPHY PRODUCTS CO. 


212 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


PATENT NUMBERS 
D 139332 
D 139333 
D 143770 
OTHER PATENTS PENDING 


By actual schoolroom tests the 
UTOPHONE has been ac- 
knowledged as the finest instru- 
ment of its kind. The tone, 
volume, chromatic accuracy 
and ease of blowing rate it as 
“tops.’’ Try the FLUTOPHONE 
and be convinced. 





Manufactured by 














WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 
OVER FIFTY YEARS SERVING PLAYERS OF 


VIOLINS-VIOLAS-’CELLOS 


with Instruments, Bows, Strings and Accessories 


eo 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 


FINEST QUALITY GUT AND WOUND STRINGS 
RAO METAL STRINGS — LEWIS ROSIN 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE FAMOUS 
CARL BECKER VIOLINS 


‘ ©@ 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF MASTERPIECES 
BY ITALIAN, FRENCH and other MAKERS 


Send for Price-lists 


WILLIAM LEWIS & SON 


207 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III., U.S.A. 


Publishers of the Internationally read Magazine 
“VIOLINS AND VIOLINISTS.” Subscription $2.50 








Miami University and will devote his 
entire time to musical compositions. 
He will remain on the staff as profes- 
sor of Creative Music. Mr. Clokey 
will be succeeded by Gordon Suther- 
land, who was on the music staff of 
Pomona College in California prior to 
going into personnel work for the Har- 
vard Radio Laboratory during the war. 


Edward E. Scovill, former super- 
viscr of music in the public schools 
of Auburn, New York, for thirty-six 
years, died June 1 in Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania at the age of eighty-three. 

Sophia Mount, a member of the 
MENC and--teacher in the Benton, 
Louisiana, Public Schools, died at her 
home in Benton during the summer. 
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MENC 
DIVISION MEETINGS 
1947 


Meetings of the Music Educators 
National Conference are held on an 
alternating (biennial) regional- 
national plan. 1947 meetings are 
scheduled in the areas of the six 
Divisions as follows: 


March 12-15 ............ Southwestern 
Tulsa, Oklahoma—Mayo Hotel 


Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas 


Bioeth 168 cece Northwest 
Seattle, Washington—Olympic 
Hotel 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyomimg 


March 30-April 2 .. Calif.-Western 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah 


California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah 


April 9-12 .............. North Central 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Claypool & Lincoln Hotels 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin 


BE PED setinnin Southern 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Tutwiler Hotel 


Alabama, Florida, District of Columbia, 

Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississip- 

pi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, West Virginia 


I Eastern 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Hotel Casey 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont 


NOTE: The names and addresses of the 
presidents of the Division Conferences 
are given on page 2. 


Cooperating with the Conference of- 
ficers and local sponsors in the host 
cities listed will be their ‘‘In-and-About”’ 
Music Educators Clubs and, respec- 
tively, Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
sociation, Washington Music Educators 
Association, Utah Music Educators As- 
sociation, Indiana Music Educators As- 
sociation, Alabama Music Educators As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania School Music As- 
sociation, 


UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE BAND 
CONDUCTORS 
CONFERENCE 
Dec. 19-20, 1946, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


For information regarding 
the above meetings, write 
to Music Educators National 
Conference 


64 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








Authors 





William G. Carr, the NEA sstaff 
liaison for the Department of Music 
(MENC), is associate secretary of the 
National Educational Association and 
secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission. 


John G. Paine is general manager 
of the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP). 
In August, 1946, Mr. Paine was hon- 
ored by the French Government which 
conferred upon him the Croix de 
Chevalier (Chevalier Cross) of the 
Legion of Honor in recognition of 
his work in the field of international 
copyright. 


Robert W. Winslow, a frequent con- 
tributor to professional journals, is ma- 
jor adviser in the Department of Music 
Education at the University of Min- 
nesota where he is assistant professor 
of music education. He is also vice- 
president of the Elementary and Rural 
Music Division of the Minnesota Mu- 
sic Educators Association and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. 


Lois M. Paulson, now supervisor of 
elementary vocal music in the Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Public Schools, formerly 
taught in Seymour and Stoughton, 
Wisconsin, her native state. Miss 
Paulson says her primary interest has 
always been music, but her hobby is 
learning a new art or craft each year 
“to keep from getting in a rut.” 


Karl D. Ernst, supervisor of music 
of the Portland (Ore.) Public Schools, 
is Elementary Affairs Chairman of the 
Oregon Music Educators Conference 
and Librarian for Region One of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations. 


Luther A. Richman, president of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
for the 1946-48 biennium, is supervisor 
of music for the State of Virginia. He 
has held major offices in various edu- 
cational organizations, among them the 
presidency of the MENC Southern 
Division (1940-42); was recently pre- 
sented a Life Membership in the 
MENC by his colleagues in the Vir- 
ginia Music Educators Association. 


J. J. Weigand, who teaches in the 
Lawrence (Kans.) Junior High School, 
is treasurer of the Kansas Music Edu- 
cators Association and edits the offi- 
cial publication of which that organi- 
zation is justly proud — the Kansas 
Music Review. 


Robert W. Milton writes that the 
Christmas vesper service described in 
his article has been performed many 
times in Southwest High School, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where Mr. Milton is 
vocal music instructor. 


J. Maynard Wettlaufer, instrumental 
music supervisor in the Freeport 
(N.Y.) Public Schools, is director of the 
Freeport High School Band which has 
gained wide recognition, evidenced by 
such honors as an appearance in a 
major film (Warner Bros. “Hold That 
Ball’), and performances at the New 
York World’s Fair and at West Point. 








ORIGINAL AUTHENTIC 
WIND ENSEMBLES 

















Why use arbitrary arrangements for 
woodwind and brass ensembles? There is 
a wealth of original ensemble literature 
by the great masters and outstanding 
contemporaries themselves. Accurate, 
authentic, and carefully edited by RICH- 
ARD FRANKO GOLDMAN, these are de- 
lightful additions to the repertory of all 
wind instrument players, amateur or pro- 
fessional. 

In this Mercury series are compositions 
for two to eight instruments, ranging in 
difficulty from easy to moderately diffi- 
cult. All of the music is published for 
the first time in America. 














SE = 


SCHUBERT 


5 LITTLE DUETS 
Version A: for 2 Horns (original) ..... 50c 


Version B: for Cornets, Trumpets, 
Clarinets, or Baritomes ...........cccceccceoe Ic 


Version C: for Flutes, Oboes, or Saxo- 
phones ic 


IPPOLITOV-IVANOV 


TWO KIRGHIZ SONGS for Woodwind Trio 
Complete (with score): $1.00 Score: 50c 





ROSSINI 


QUARTET IN F for Woodwinds 
Complete (with score): $3.00 Score: $1.50 


MOZART 


ADAGIO IN Bb for Clarinet Quintet 
Complete (with score): $2.50 Score: 75¢ 


MONTEVERDI 


SUITE FOR FIVE BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Complete (with score): $2.50 Score: 75¢ 


MILHAUD 


TWO SKETCHES for Woodwind Quintet 
Complete (with score): $2.50 Score: $1.00 


BEETHOVEN 


RONDINO IN Eb for Woodwind Octet 
Complete (with score): $2.75 Score: $1.00 


OTHER WORKS IN 
PREPARATION 
SEND FOR COMPLETE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 




















MERCURY MUSIC 
CORP. 


47 West 63rd Street, New York 23 
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DAVID BENNETT is the dean of composer-ar- 
rangers in America today. His name on any piece 
of music stamps it at once as a sparkling and 
brilliant composition. Music directors everywhere 
recognize and appreciate the quality and dis- 
tinction of his work. 


A long and varied experience as performer, conductor, composer 
and arranger has made David Bennett thoroughly 

familiar with the problems of players 

and directors alike. 








TO YOUR SCHOOL MUSIC PROGRAM 


WITH 


+. A SINGING SCHOOL 


ARMITAGE ¢ DYKEMA « PITCHER 


' Jeday's Leading 
Basic Music 


Seties 


THIS NEW basic series has 
won the heart of young America 
because it has helped make mu- 
sic mean something in the whole 
life of the child. It is the first to 
proclaim music education as a living program, 
closely related to the people, places, history 
and cultural heritage of our beautiful land; the 
first to have illustrations in color which are 
carried throughout every book and carefully 
integrated with music and text; to offer mod- 
ern helps for teaching musical skills, particularly 
music reading, including visualized tonal and 
rhythmic patterns, dances, plays and games; to 
provide well-planned correlations with other 
subjects, and music appreciation features ad- 
dressed directly to the child. 


These books are new. In their attractive 
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covers, color scheme, _illustra- 
tions, words and music, they re- 
flect the child's own world. In- 
deed, their very spirit — friendly, 
brave, generous, happy and 
democratic in the American way — makes 
every boy and girl want to sing. 


A Singing School draws its material from the 
best sources of universal culture — music from 
the great masters; folk songs from all the 
world and the real music of our own land; texts 
that belong in the literature of the child. 


This new basic series already has received six 
statewide adoptions and is now being used in 
hundreds of cities and towns throughout the 
country. Send for examination copies. Dis- 
cover how A Singing School will bring new life 
and interest to your music education program. 


Birchard & Company 


BOSTON 16, 
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